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VAN WYCK BROOKS: TRADITIONALLY AMERICAN 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


I 


Van Wyck Brooks has erudition and a point of view; he also has 
style. If these qualities have at times given to his writing a certain 
authority not justified by his subjects, they have at all points en- 
riched the working of a poised and careful intelligence which has 
reclaimed for us a large measure of our cultural past. No one famil- 
iar with his regional studies of American literature will doubt that 
he has read widely and remembered well—in other words, that he 
is erudite. Only a mind capable of patient research could have writ- 
ten his biographies of Mark Twain and Henry James, and only a 
gift for scholarly synthesis, combined with an active historical imagi- 
nation, could have shaped his chronicles of New England’s great- 
ness and decline. But it should be plain to all that he makes wide 
reading and a capacity for remembering the groundwork for erudi- 
tion which is a means, not an end. Bibliography has never inter- 
ested him in the least. He uses facts for the purpose of drawing con- 
clusions. Whether he is writing literary history or biography, he re- 
mains a critic whose province is the whole of our culture. Further- 
more, in his essay on “‘Our Poets,” in Letters and Leadership, and on 
page after page of The Flowering of New England and New England: 
Indian Summer, there are examples of a lucid and evocative prose 
style which is worth consideration in its own right. 

In an age of social and artistic chaos, a nation needs criticism 


* Assistant professor of English, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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which rises above journalistic reporting on contemporary activities 
or the making of technical rules for other craftsmen to follow. 
Van Wyck Brooks thinks of literature as the manifestation of the 
society from which it springs. Hence, the first duty of the critic is 
to relate this literature to its national origins as a record of the so- 
cial, economic, political, and cultural forces of human society. This 
is social criticism as well, and this view of the critic’s function ex- 
plains Mr. Brooks’s general indifference to masterpieces and his cor- 
responding interest in writers whose lives show the shaping influ- 
ence of environment and personality upon their literary works. 
From the first, he has worked toward an appraisal of American lit- 
erature in terms of our national experience, and his mind has re- 
volved constantly around the idea of a ‘‘usable past’’—the term is 
his own—serviceable to the needs of an unrealized present. This 
idea has given his work an inner consistency which a body of criti- 
cism requires. 

The war decade in which he strengthened and clarified his critical 
position was ready for revolt, and its leaders were shortly at work— 
setting aside Colonial humility and Colonial arrogance, weeding out 
the pompous and banal from our literature, attacking with skepti- 
cism and satire the manners and morals of the genteel tradition. 
America’s Coming-of-Age, published when Brooks was not quite 
thirty, set the temper of the time. Serious and sincere, he had 
reached an early conclusion that America had fallen upon dark days. 
An acquisitive society, expending its best energies in the mechanics 
of living and economic exploitation, had found expression in false 
philosophies and barren art. Faced by standardization and the domi- 
nant materialism of American life, the artist could survive only by 
escaping into private eccentricity or by accepting the totems and 
taboos of a machine-order civilization in return for its material com- 
forts. And this, Brooks proclaimed, had been the history of our 
literature from the start. 

He looked at the classics of our literary tradition as one who had 
inherited the whole of it, and he found that 
there is not, excepting Walt Whitman, one American writer who comes home to 


a modern American with that deep, moving, shaking impact of personality for 
which one turns to the abiding poets and writers of the world. A certain density, 
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weight, and richness, a certain poignancy, a “something far more deeply inter- 
fused,”’ simply is not there. .... To me at least Thoreau, Emerson, Poe, and 
Hawthorne are possessions forever. This does not alter the fact that if my soul 
were set on the accumulation of dollars not one of them would have the power 
to move me from it. And this I take to be a suggestive fact. Not one of them, 
not all of them, have had the power to move the soul of America from the ac- 
cumulation of dollars; and when one has said this one has arrived at some sort of 
basis for literary criticism. 


Perhaps his early books served their purpose best in the period 
in which they were written. Much that he told us then was not 
new. Older writers from Cooper to Henry James had indicated by 
text or withdrawal their realization of those excesses and crudities 
of American life which have always thwarted the free development 
of the artist; his contemporaries were deploring much bad writing 
in the past. Van Wyck Brooks, however, was to view this literature 
in social and historical perspective. He gave us not only a standard 
of taste, a dislike for the shoddy and second rate, but also an insight 
into the society which had nurtured these writers. Mary Colum, I 
think, was the first to point out that his work represented “not a 
new critical theory like Taine, but a new critical point of view like 
Lessing.”’ 

The important thing was that he wrote as a critic and an Ameri- 
can. But if his work had at bottom a patriotic motive, he said 
nothing to flatter the national self-esteem. “Desiccated culture at 
one end and stark utility at the other have created a deadlock in 
the American mind, and all our life drifts chaotically between the 
two extremes.” Seeking to explain this cleavage between the prac- 
tical and the ideal, he found in history an answer for these extremi- 
ties of the national character: 


So it is that from the beginning we find two currents in the American mind 
running side by side but rarely mingling—and both equally unsocial: on the one 
hand, the current of Transcendentalism, originating in the piety of the Puritans, 
becoming a philosophy in Jonathan Edwards, passing through Emerson, produc- 
ing the fastidious refinement and aloofness of the chief American writers, result- 
ing in the final unreality of most contemporary American culture; and on the 
other hand the current of catchpenny opportunism, originating in the practical 
shifts of Puritan life, becoming a philosophy in Franklin, passing through the 
American humorists, and resulting in the atmosphere of contemporary business 
life. 
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The chronic state of our literature he found to be a youthful 
promise never redeemed. For as the landscape widened westward 
an age of exploitation began. The old Puritan intensity rose to meet 
the hard, practical necessities of frontier life, giving the pioneer his 
energy and zeal in a mad scramble for nature’s riches. The influ- 
ence of the frontier was immediate and real. The pioneer created 
the acquisitive world which we have inherited, along with the spir- 
itual exhaustion and habits of work which his life imposed. Indus- 
trialism came to dominate the mind and the environment; the old 
individualism was toned down to public conformity. America was 
being tuned to the rhythm of the machine. It was the Gilded Age, 
with businessmen as its only heroes and statisticians as its prophets. 
This society had energy and good humor and faith in its banks and 
bonds, but it was lacking in traditional values. Surrounded by ex- 
amples of profit and loss as the only measures of success, the writer 
had few incentives to develop the inner well-being of great art in a 
society which insisted that he must be up and doing if he expected 
to make his way in the world. 

But a society created for materialistic ends, as Brooks indicated, 
was only partly to blame for the frustration of American letters. If 
our writers were no longer respected as leaders, it was because they 
had not respected themselves. Lacking a personal vision, they had 
moved with the mass pressures about them. For this reason he re- 
garded post-war pessimism as being no more corrective than the 
prevailing optimism of the age of Howells. His essay on “The Lit- 
erary Life in America’”’ is a document of gloom. 

This criticism was more than an autopsy upon a dead literature; 
it was the diagnosis of an ill for which a prescription was in order. 
Van Wyck Brooks was honest enough to state the end toward which 
his thinking led: a new social ideal of self-fulfilment rich in human 
values. On the economic plane, of course, this implied socialism. 
But the American idea had been in its way collective in its origins: 

A national faith we had once, a national dream, the dream of the “great 
American experiment.” But had it not been sadly compromised would the 
younger generation find itself adrift as it is today? Too many elements of that 


old faith of ours were at war with all that was good in it, and it admitted so few 
of the factors of life; it was betrayed by what was false within; it was unable to 
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embrace the freer impulses of a new time. That is why it contributes so little to 
the new faith without which America cannot live. To discover that faith, to 
formulate that new technique, to build up that programme for the conservation 
of our spiritual resources is the task of American criticism. 


These matters hold little novelty for us now, but we forget that 
they were new when Van Wyck Brooks explained them for the first 
time. Today we can take full account of the impact which he made 
upon the critical thought of the present, and we find the best evi- 
dence in other men’s books. America’s Coming-of-A ge was published 
in 1915. Mencken’s Book of Prefaces, with its study of “Puritanism 
as a Literary Force,” appeared in 1917, Waldo Frank’s Our America 
in 1919, and Lewis Mumford’s The Golden Day in 1926. Although 
many of his gloomy views were dispelled by the literary revival of 
the twenties, his books still stand as landmarks in the history of 
American opinion through three decades. 


II 


A writer’s books are always the record of his thinking and the 
nature of his social experience. His choice of subjects, his honesty 
in facing his problems, even the style that clothes his thought, tes- 
tify to his integrity as an artist. Except for a few shifts caused by 
his progressive development as a critic and one or two concessions 
to literary fashion, the views of Van Wyck Brooks have been gen- 
erally consistent. The Wine of the Puritans, published in 1909, an- 
nounced his discovery that all great art is national. The book is 
thoughtful but immature. Several of his conclusions, however, are 
worth noting. “A man’s work is more the product of his race than 
of his art, for a man may supremely express his race without being 
an artist, while he cannot be a supreme artist without expressing 
his race.’”’ For this reason the expatriate is always an exile in place 
and time: “A dilettante is an artist without a country, an artist 
who feels no vital connection with some one spot of soil and the 
myriad forms of life which have grown out of it. He is unduly con- 
cerned with perfection of technique, ignoring the ruder elements of 
life which come to him.” 

The books that followed—studies of John Addington Symonds, 
H. G. Wells, and several essays on European writers—have no more 
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importance than the hackwork of any younger writer who must 
earn his way. But in America’s Coming-of-Age Van Wyck Brooks 
went directly to the heart of his subject. His title is a paradox. 
America, rich in material things, skilled in machine efficiency, re- 
mains creatively immature. The writers who might have built a 
great tradition out of the experiences of American life failed to meet 
the exigencies of pioneer society; their successors have been sub- 
merged in the economic realities which that society produced. A 
sensitive critical intelligence is at work in his reappraisal of those 
classic figures who had always been shrouded in academic reverence 
and domestic piety. This chapter of summaries and siftings is im- 
pressive in its qualities of style. Brooks can snare the temperament 
of a writer in a descriptive passage, as in the case of Longfellow, or 
he can make a sentence bear the weight of a critical summary, as in 
his estimation of Poe’s work: “‘A sensation of intolerable remorse 
pervades it.’ Of the older writers, he has a lively admiration for 
Emerson’s balance between idealism and expediency, but only Whit- 
man, he finds, approximates a national ideal. With reasoned argu- 
ment and persuasive language he urges the need of a new social 
faith to give our life purpose and meaning. Brooks’s socialism, how- 
ever, never took him far beyond the old Populist-Progressive con- 
ception of the common man. Certainly he never arrived at the Marx- 
ian camp. Letters and Leadership did little more than restate his 
critical attitude and give it bold, thematic illustration in the literary 
and social issues of the Wilsonian era. In these two books he had 
worked out his morality of self-fulfilment, and he was now ready 
to apply his views to the lives of three writers who represented 
different phases of literary experience in America. The new psycho- 
analysis gave him his method. 

The Ordeal of Mark Twain and The Pilgrimage of Henry James are 
companion studies in frustration. The child of the ever retreating 
frontier, Mark Twain allowed himself to be tamed and made over 
by the rewards of a successful career, so that his savage pessimism 
grew out of a sense of guilt and his repressed nature boiled over in 
boisterous humor. Under happier circumstances he might have been 
another Rabelais; as it was, he sold his talent for the comfort and 
display of the Gilded Age. From this predicament his only real es- 
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cape led backward to his Mississippi boyhood. Henry James fled 
from a land which he would not love into an older culture which he 
could never quite accept. So he wandered like a pale, fretted ghost 
between two worlds, writing into his novels the record of his morbid 
sensibility as his memories of America grew dim. 

These books are important as studies of the literary individual 
immersed in the milieu of his age, reacting to his environment accord- 
ing to the special nature of his personality and experience. Reread- 
ing them today, however, one feels that at times Brooks uncon- 
sciously allows his critical ideas to determine cases. Perhaps their 
chief defect is the fact that the Freudian theory of sublimation 
and repression takes the potentialities of both men for granted. 
That Mark Twain was the victim of his environment is easily ex- 
plained; whether he was a spoiled Cervantes is another matter. And 
one wonders if Henry James was at heart the patriot Brooks credits 
him with being. 

It is interesting to note that Brooks, while holding to his belief 
that both were men of thwarted genius, was soon to repudiate the 
psychoanalytical method of biography. Later he was to admit the 
mistake of ‘‘attributing to one’s country the faults of human nature 
in general” and of baiting the Puritans because we find too much 
of them in the New England poets. For his views were changing. 
The Life of Emerson has a mellow quality lacking in his earlier work. 
If Mark Twain represents the blighted career and James the di- 
verted career, Emerson stands for the career of continuous growth. 
He was not the precipitant of a new order, like Whitman, but he 
came to terms with his environment and made it the basis for his 
philosophy of self-reliance and self-control. This book tells the story 
of Emerson’s life as much as possible in his own words, a method 
giving the impression of immediacy because it brings us close to 
the ideas of the subject and his manner of expressing them. Some- 
times, as in the biography of Henry James, it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the words of the biographer and the quoted phrase, 
but in this book the effect is like the echo of old voices or a story 
repeated from memory, holding in its retelling a meaning half-hid- 
den when it was new. 
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Il 


The Life of Emerson brought Van Wyck Brooks to the present 
phase of his attempt to set our literature within a national frame. 
His biographies tended more and more to reflect cultural periods 
in the experiences of their chief writers. But a method which could 
so illuminate a writer’s work by tracing in his life and books the 
interplay between his personality and environment could be applied 
with equal effectiveness to a whole society. It seems to me that the 
design of The Flowering of New England takes shape in an essay, 
“On Creating a Usable Past,’”’ which he wrote for the Dial in 1918. 
The young writer, he stated there, could learn little from books 
which had been squeezed dry by academic discussion and made com- 
monplace by the safe judgments of the genteel tradition. 

The real task of the literary historian, then, is not to seek for masterpieces— 
the few masterpieces are all too obvious—but for tendencies. Why did Ambrose 
Bierce go wrong? Why did Stephen Crane fail to acclimatize the modern method 
in fiction twenty years ago? What became of Herman Melville? . . . . If we were 
able to answer the hundred and one questions of this sort that present them- 
selves to every curious mind, we might throw an entirely new face not only over 
the past but over the present and future also. 

The Flowering of New England is itself a work of art, not biog- 
raphy, chronicle, or analysis, but a mixture of all three. It is in 
richest context a record of the American heart and mind when in 
New England a brief upsurge of the human spirit gave America its 
only period of greatness. The structure is that of a carefully docu- 
mented historical novel, with its characters drawn from every level 
of human society, spread over a vast landscape. Fabulous as any 
work of the imagination, it is a story of real people and events 
brought to life by the insight of a powerful historical imagination 
which makes us see this drama, not in retrospect, but as these people 
saw one another in their own solid world. Perhaps this is the only 
way that the story of a culture can ever be written—through the 
lives of the men who made it. 

The opening chapters on Ticknor and Everett, scholars of genius 
who gave the age its taste for learning, and the closing pages on 
Holmes and Lowell—the lesser men of the New England renais- 
sance—inclose the book in a frame of critical reference. Everywhere 
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else is the passionate stir of a new day. The background is of two 
parts: first the clear New England landscape of hill and meadow, 
quiet villages, the woods that Thoreau loved, orchards, shadbush, 
and dark sea, a region that grained the trades and traits of its people; 
then the indoor world of the library, where men studied the philos- 
ophies of Greece and Rome and poets discovered in lays of the 
troubadours and roaring sagas the literature of a romantic past, 
where even a blacksmith could master forty languages for his own 
reading after the day’s work. Against this background the great 
writers come to life, and as they move—Ticknor, Longfellow, Pres- 
cott, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 
many more—through an age that begins in Gilbert Stuart’s Boston 
and ends in Concord with the death of Thoreau, Brooks distills 
into flowing, luminous prose the essence of their work. Emerson re- 
ceives his finest tribute: 

Of Poe’s melodious magic, Emerson had scarcely a touch. Of colour, he had 
none, or next to none, except when at moments, behind his verse, one seemed to 
catch a sort of polar splendour, as of an aurora borealis. There was something 
bleached and dry, in the best of his verse, like that of an age-old wisdom, ex- 


posed for thousands of years to sun and wind, and a strong, clean, bracing 
mountain air seemed to have blown upon it. 


Van Wyck Brooks shows these men in characteristic poses or re- 
vealing gestures—talking, reading, writing, thinking. His picture of 
New England’s flowering time is rich in the colors and accents of an 
age. In this book we are in the present as well as in the past. 
While we read, the mind supplies a running commentary of recogni- 
tion and regret, bringing to these pages a knowledge of what has 
happened since or of what never happened at all. For what was 
taking place in New England between 1815 and 1865 was the growth 
of a Spenglerian culture-cycle that would eventually run its course: 
first, a homogeneous, simple, religious people who had inherited the 
tradition of the Revolution and a love of the soil; next, a sense of 
awakening, a revival of learning, and the rise of a culture-city (Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, and Concord) as the thoughts and feelings of these 
people found expression; then a pause while men grew more self- 
conscious and distrustful of themselves as the quick, active life ran 
thin; finally, with the surrender of the culture-city to the world-city 
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(New York) a feeling that the golden age has ended. The Flowering 
of New England is the history of the classic second phase. 

In the Spenglerian philosophy the decline of New England was 
inevitable. New England: Indian Summer traces in scrupulous de- 
tail the slow waning of the golden day. The disintegrating forces 
were already at work when Thoreau died in 1862. Four years later, 
when Ohio-born William Dean Howells came to Boston to take 
over the “apostolic succession” from Holmes and Lowell, New Eng- 
land life was already in rapid change. The rise of the factory system 
following the Civil War was to divert men’s minds from the poetry 
and philosophy which Concord had produced, just as new ideas of 
education were to train men for little more than the holding of 
jobs, and a revival of old Colonial feeling toward Europe was to 
destroy the hard-grained individualism of the Yankee character. 
While some great figures worked on—the fiery zeal of crippled old 
Francis Parkman cutting a new path into history compels our imagi- 
nation—the age produced its hidden poets like Emily Dickinson, 
prudent writers like Howells, dissatisfied idealists like Henry Adams, 
expatriate sophisticates like Henry James. In many ways this book 
marks an advance of treatment and style over Brooks’s previous 
work. The complexity and diffused energies of the period call for 
greater power of vision and artistic skill in bringing the age into 
proper focus. What we get from the book, however, is not an over- 
whelming impression of sterility and decay but a realization of the 
continuing effect of literature in periods of social collapse. For as 
the spirit died down in New England it appeared again in men born 
hundreds of miles from Concord who are the spiritual heirs of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, and Thoreau. His closing pages on the revival of 
New England ideals among writers as widely separated as Robert 
Frost, Sinclair Lewis, and Eugene O’Neill are among the most im- 
pressive he has written. 

Much recent criticism of Van Wyck Brooks follows the line that 
he has abdicated his position as a critic and now amuses himself 
with literary chronicles, scholarly but wistful daydreaming over a 
bright past. The reverse, I think, is true. In his two regional studies 
he has simply transferred his critical ideas to a plane where they 
function by implication only. He presents his writers as they re- 
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vealed themselves to the men of their own time, but in setting them 
in their proper relations to one another and the movements of their 
age he achieves a balance of historical perspective which is in itself 
an act of judgment. An idea of some central standard is always 
present in the work itself. This is criticism of the most subtle kind, 
criticism without argument and without appeal. The justification 
of his method is the books it has produced. The Flowering of New 
England and New England: Indian Summer are literary histories 
which make clear the strengths and weaknesses of a cultural tradi- 
tion we are trying to save in America today. These books point to a 
new literary nationalism which may revitalize for all time the re- 
sources of American literature for the writer and the scholar. 





“BUT WE’RE DUMB!” 


REBECCA ARNELL’ 


It was Ground-Hog Day! But the ground-hog was not the only 
one who may have been seeing the shadow of things to come. The 
first day of each semester in any school seems to be predestined as 
deliriously hectic. And I had a premonition that Room 201 that 
morning would be generously true to predictions; no initial day of 
any spring semester within my memory had yet ventured to be the 
exception that proved the rule. 

Sauntering into my classroom came a polyglot group. These were 
the type who in unguarded pedagogical parlance “have no I.Q.’s,”’ 
and, as I watched them for the few minutes remaining before bell 
time, their scuffling and scrambling gave credence to this previous 
classification. 

I began to wonder whether that day a couple of weeks before had 
been a lucid interval or a siege of schizophrenia when I had promised 
my principal that I would take the thirty lowest-ability entering 

* Miss Arnell, a teaching assistant at Stanford University, expects to receive her 
Doctor’s degree in English there in June. This article presents some of her experiences 


with a low-ability ninth-grade class which she directed while a teacher in Queene Anne 
High School, Seattle, Wash. 
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freshmen (as determined by I.Q. and the rankings of eighth-grade 
teachers) for a class in “‘social living,’ meeting the first two hours 
each morning. 

I recalled hastily that he had mentioned something about disci- 
pline problems, the “‘mortality’’ among poorer students during their 
first semester in high school, and the need of these boys and girls for 
inspiration and supervision. Perhaps there might have been a slight 
unspoken innuendo about that antediluvian method of appropria- 
tion of state school money, the A.D.A. (average daily attendance), 
when he commented somewhat assiduously that he would consider 
valid my experimental “problem-solving”? plan of the course pro- 
vided none of the members of this class left school before June. 

I also recalled that the social-studies teacher, whose turn it was to 
take the low group of ninth-graders, had beamed like “‘the cat that 
stole the cream’ when he had learned of my apparent pedagogical 
naiveté in being willing to take the class for not only one hour but 
two. 

The bell blurred its foreboding call to classroom silence. Most of 
the faces that looked up at me were expectant; even the laggard ones 
could not hide a slight interest in the great unknown experiences 
which might await the student in the vast expanses of a city high 
school. No doubt, however, every 63 1.Q., every 87 1.Q., and those 
intervening warned their suspicious owners that school was school 
inherently. But then possibly... .. 

I began by discussing with them informally certain things which 
we might do during the semester which was to introduce them to 
their high-school work. We did not proceed far, however, before I 
noticed evidence of the fact that something had ‘‘clicked.’”’ In one 
of the rear seats a much-inclined-to-be-fat boy was waving his hand 
frantically. I considered it my stop signal and nodded for him to 
speak. 

“But—but—don’t ya know we’re the dumb class?” 

There was an awesome and expectant silence, broken as soon as I 
could organize a little “pep talk’’ about some people’s being able to 
do one thing well and others’ having very different abilities. They 
contributed examples from athletics, music, and movies. I hoped 
that there had been temporary solace. 
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As a teacher I could but realize that this group had been the 
victims of our siege of educational statistical gymnastics which had 
tried to test and measure every student to label him for an eternal 
cubbyhole. After all, these students had been working under a per- 
sonality handicap throughout their school experience and were now 
carrying this stigma with them to their high-school contacts. I re- 
solved to forget as much as I could that these boys and girls were 
not “power-houses of intelligence.’ I hoped to see what meta- 
morphosis of attitude and personality is possible with change of 
method and subject matter in a new school environment, remember- 
ing that we were definitely handicapped by their previous condition- 
ing to their “dummy” status. 

In order to know how to direct the growth and development of 
these students, I would have to understand as much as possible 
about them as individuals. But such information is most meager in 
a large city high school where funds for case studies are available 
only for those who break the rules or get into trouble, and where 
counselors are “flunk chasers’? who have perhaps six hundred 
charges under their guidance. 

But let us return to our first day’s planning. School seemed to pre- 
dominate in their informal questions. I took my cue and asked them 
to list the problems which concerned them with regard to their 
school adjustments. The following are typical: How can I get good 
grades in high school? May entering freshmen turn out for basket- 
ball? How can freshmen keep from looking “‘green’’? Should I take 
algebra or general mathematics? How may I join the acappella 
choir? Do freshmen go to high-school dances? 

Perhaps at first glance these may seem somewhat trivial as a 
basis for a course in social living, but Hitler is relatively no more con- 
cerned about his status in Europe than were these freshmen with 
regard to their personal relationships to their high school. Only one 
unfortunate incident would be all that would be needed for many of 
them to recall unpleasant associations and to enhance the desire to 
“quit school,” which action only compulsory attendance prevented. 

The members of the class were organized into committee groups 
to find ways and means to answer the questions about their school. 
Some had conferences with other teachers and with students who 
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had charge of activities. Others secured speakers among the upper- 
classmen who had participated in such activities as athletics, music, 
journalism, and dramatics. A number of students interviewed older 
brothers and sisters for their reactions. All such material was pre- 
sented to the class in reports, forums, and panels. 

At first some in the class were reluctant to face the group for oral 
work. There was no pressure about reciting from either the teacher or 
the student chairmen. They did have a discussion among them- 
selves as to whether students in high school should think it their 
good fortune when the teacher did not get to them in a recitation 
period. After the pros and cons they decided that perhaps the stu- 
dent who tried to give his ideas was the one who received the benefit 
and the ones who did not join in the discussion were not getting all 
of the possible value. 

The merit of having each individual responsible for certain ma- 
terial for which no one else had done research did much over the text- 
book-recitation method in making the less capable feel that they 
had something to contribute that no one else knew. It is when all 
have read, or are supposed to have read, the same pages that the less 
successful speaker does not want to talk for fear of suffering by com- 
parison with someone who has retained more subject matter on the 
same topic. 

The problems of specific nature about the high school led into 
general questions of why they had to attend school, who paid for 
their education, and how our schools differ from those of other 
periods and from those now established in other countries. Some of 
these questions could be answered by interviews with people whom 
they knew, but it was evident that others would require reading. 
And reading had been a most unpleasant task for many of these boys 
and girls; I had only to look at their exceedingly low scores on the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test to verify any such conclusion. 

We did not attempt formal remedial reading. There were several 
class visits to the school library where the librarian explained the 
effective use of books. A number of interesting volumes on school 
life were available in the classroom during our study of these prob- 
lems. These were not too difficult; books such as the Barbour 
athletic stories were very popular. They also collected worth-while 
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magazines for the classroom. Several simply written histories of 
Seattle gave them factual material which they verified by making 
visits to the spots described. 

There were no book reports as such. Each student told of his 
reading when it seemed to fit into the discussion or when he had 
found something especially interesting which he wanted to share 
with the others. It is surprising how many contributions will be 
made when students, even those of low ability, are placed on their 
own initiative with the understanding among themselves that they 
receive credit for only positive assistance to the solution of the prob- 
lem at hand. However, each member kept a record of his reading, 
and, on checking in June, we found that the class had averaged 
twenty books per student during the semester of nineteen weeks. 
One boy commented, “I have read more books this semester than in 
all the rest of my life put together. I read because I liked the books 
that we have here. My father thinks so too.”’ 

I am not quite certain of the significance of the paternal blessing 
on the reading, but it was evident that, when interesting and readable 
material was available and when it applied to the problem under 
consideration, these students were better readers than any objective 
test would indicate. And the Iowa scores in June showed that inter- 
ested practice did raise the level of the reading of everyone in the 
group. 

Problems of how to study efficiently became evident not only in 
this course but also in others which they were taking. Thus the 
second unit emphasized ways and means of “how to study”: to 
make papers attractive, to budget study time, to take notes, to out- 
line, to organize and learn material. Students of groups such as this 
need careful supervision in concentration to avoid excessively care- 
less and slovenly work which they are accustomed to do as a result 
of their habits of thinking that they “won’t get good grades any- 
way.” But grades were never given except as required on report 
cards at the close of quarters. 

The third group of problems centered about the home. How much 
work should be required of a high-school student at home? When 
should he be allowed to have the family car? How many nights per 
week should he attend shows? The consideration of these topics 
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presented opportunity for a comparison of parental policy which 
gave many of them a realization that they were not so individually 
handicapped as they had thought before hearing the accounts of 
their fellows. 

A fourth series of problems was concerned with personal relation- 
ships and etiquette. Many came from homes where little courtesy 
was ever exhibited, but inherently boys and girls of adolescent age 
are much concerned about the reactions of others toward them. 
Committees wrote sketches and organized dramatic presentations of 
correct telephone conversations, introductions, ways of asking girls 
for ‘‘dates,’’ and courteous conduct at dances. 

For this unit each student made a study of some particular prob- 
lem which interested him. This he arranged in written form with 
any illustrative material which he wished to make. There were some 
most attractive booklets, prepared on the laboratory plan as was 
all their writing. During these periods they were free to consult 
the other students or the teacher with regard to their composition 
problems. It seems that individual help with written projects, 
especially for this type of student, is much more valuable than hours 
of wielding a red pencil on the part of the teacher. There were 
several very talented artists in the group who were encouraged to 
make posters about their reading, cartoons, and drawings which 
illustrated any of the problems on which we were working. 

Sometimes I felt that their oral presentations were rather poorly 
done, not from the subject-matter standpoint, but as to standards 
of English. I decided, however, that calling attention to individual 
errors too closely would serve only to make them more self-conscious. 
And, after all, we actually understood each other, the true objective 
of communication. 

Occasionally we traded panels with other classes in the school. 
These were an inspiration to better work, for no one wanted to ap- 
pear badly before guests. Students always served as chairmen for 
all forums and panels. These chairmen as a rule felt obligated to 
keep the discussion on the best plane of their understanding; this 
arrangement made the students responsible to one of their own 
group rather than merely anxious to prevent being caught in error 
by the teacher. 
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The middle of June came bounding along,’ perhaps not too soon, 
but much more rapidly than the teacher of this class had anticipated 
in February. Obviously not all of these students’ problems had been 
solved satisfactorily during the intervening four months. How 
should one evaluate any growth and development in these boys and 
girls? Pencil-and-paper tests showed that some had acquired much 
factual information; the school rulings required that we give such 
tests at stated intervals. 

A true evaluation could be made only with a complete study of the 
progress of each individual in diversified areas, an impossible objec- 
tive task. I had tried to give each boy and girl an opportunity to 
work along his own interests within the framework of the group. 
Some had learned to enjoy reading; some were much less timid 
about presenting their own ideas; others had gained confidence in 
getting factual material. 

Certainly there had been greater individualization of content and 
method. Each had learned at his own rate; each had taken part in 
the planning of the problems; each had assumed individual and 
group responsibility toward the task at hand; each had been free 
occasionally to follow his own interests; each had been both partici- 
pant and spectator in many activities in a group in which there was 
not too great variance of ability. As timid little Dorothy com- 
mented, ‘We have learned to stand on both feet.”’ Or as lubberly 
David agreed, “We got off on the right foot in high school.’”’ No 
doubt the metaphors implied had tremendous significance in per- 
sonality adjustment to these awkward freshmen. 

There was diligent Loris who made a beautiful booklet about 
labor-saving devices in the home and dedicated it to her mother, 
“who has never had many nice things.”” Then there was ungainly 
Bob who, in a moment of exceeding confidence in his mission in life, 
dedicated his final account of classroom etiquette “to the future IX B 
classes of High School and its caretaker, Miss A.”” And lanky 
Bill called attention to a pedagogical nirvana when he wrote, “Miss 
A. teaches you everything to do about the school, home, and the 
government, etc.” 

Talkative Lucille gave her booklet on etiquette an important 
task: “I am dedicating this book to all my friends in the social 
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living class and to all citizens of America who know nothing about 
etiquette.” 

Perhaps many of our discussions went farther than the classroom. 
After our consideration of the complicated interdependence of 
modern life, business-like Jack wrote, ‘‘At home I tried to be inter- 
dependent with my father, and I worked. Whenever I ask my father 
to do something for me, I try to do something for him in return. If 
I use the car, I wash it for him, and he lets me have it oftener.” 

Those educators who favor integration would be pleased with this 
comment from rationalizing Dorothy when they were asked by the 
principal about the subject matter of the course: “I like it all right, 
but sometimes I can’t tell where the English begins or the civics 
ends.” 

Many difficulties were encountered in my attempts to help these 
students. Sensitive Maxine was a victim of sibling rivalry in a family 
who expected her to do as well as a more capable older sister; Alex 
was absent often because his father took him on trips. Talkative 
Charles had to learn remorsefully that algebra teachers do not ap- 
preciate his base voice as an accompaniment to their explanations 
of equations. And so on they went! 

Regardless of progress in the development of phases of personality 
in these students, I can now look with vindictively tainted satisfac- 
tion toward certain of my colleagues. For to my knowledge no one 
in the class after the first day attempted to amplify further ‘“But— 
but—don’t ya know we’re dumb?” And even greater was my al- 
truistic enthusiasm when I counted heads, or perhaps I.Q.’s, on the 
final day and found that I had every one of my original thirty plus 
another belonging to a girl who had asked to join our group. There 
had been no “morality,” and the A.D.A. had once more prevailed. 
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NEW INFLUENCES IN THE FIELD OF 
RECREATIONAL READING 


FRANCES BROEHL’ 


In September of the year 1940 a reading questionnaire was given 
to approximately three thousand eleventh- and twelfth-grade stu- 
dents. The students did not sign their names, so the answers were 
frank and honest. The survey was given early in the fall in order 
that it might cover to a great extent the summer reading of the stu- 
dents, although it was not necessarily limited to that. One of the 
items on the questionnaire was: “Please list the titles of three books 
which you have enjoyed reading during the past year.” 

Naturally, titles recently read would be a likely choice of the most 
of the students. The English department does not use any set list of 
reading. Nor is outside reading required. Free choice has been the 
policy. It has been felt that to force a child to read a book doesn’t 
mean that this will necessarily increase his desire to read another and 
better one, and, after all, that is the prime objective of outside read- 
ing. Students turn in the names of the books they have read or fill in 
a very brief mimeographed form. Book reports, except in the form of 
oral reviews or oral discussion groups, are not the established prac- 
tices. Very little grading as such is done. If a teacher is doubtful as 
to whether a student deserves a B or a C, the outside reading he does 
will influence the decision. And the general feeling is that an A stu- 
dent should be doing intelligent outside reading. But there is no spe- 
cific requirement, no list, only steady and continuous encouragement. 

The results show some rather interesting tendencies. New influ- 
ences have come into the picture since ten years ago—the time of the 
last reading survey of eleventh-graders. In organizing our thinking 
concerning recreational reading, these tendencies must be taken into 
account. We cannot ignore them. 

Last year several articles appearing in professional magazines 
stressed the fact that senior high school students do not do so much 
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outside reading as junior high pupils. A research project in a certain 
city system was the basis of these articles. Great indignation over 
senior high school methods of teaching English was evidenced by 
some of the authors. Teachers were killing a desire to read by muti- 
lation of the classics, etc. 

When I read these articles, I said to myself, “I know why the 
older students don’t read so much. And it has practically nothing to 
do with the respective methods employed by upper- and lower-grade 
teachers. Any high-school teacher knows the answer to that.” 

So on our questionnaire this question also appeared: 

It has often been said that students do not read so much in senior high school 
as they do in junior high school. 

a) Is this true with you? 
b) If so, why? 
RESULTS 

1. Taking the last item first, let us see what three thousand stu- 
dents have to say. About one-fourth to one-third of the group said 
they read just as much. A certain percentage of this one-fourth to 
one-third stated that they did not care much about reading. Most of 
these students came from our slow groups. Many of the students 
merely said that they read about the same, while a goodly number 
stated that they read more than they did in junior high. *‘I under- 
stand books better than I did then,” was a frequent statement, 
leavening the answers that stated, ‘‘I don’t like reading,” or ‘‘There 
aren’t any good books.’’ Some of the answers were, “I’ve always 
read a great deal,” or “I enjoy reading.” 

But over two thousand students stated that it was true that they 
did not read so much. The reasons why are interesting and should be 
illuminating to the layman. They are perfectly logical to the teacher 
of English! 

2. About 99 per cent said they did not read so much because there 
was so much more homework to do in the upper grades. After studying 
their homework every evening, there was little time left to read for 
pleasure. Just as simple as that! Students have early classes. They 
need rest and sleep. They participate in home-study assignments, 
working grammar exercises, and so on. What time is there left? 
Countless answered, saying: “I’d like to read more, but there seems 
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little time.’”’ Did this simple explanation not occur to the educators 
who condemned methods of teaching English with so much assur- 
ance? 

3. Next in order, and a considerable number at that, is ‘“‘there are 
more outside activities in senior high school than in junior high.”’ 
Clubs, plays, games, parties, sports—all these cut greatly into the 
students’ leisure time. Recreational activities have received stress 
from all institutions—schools, churches, civic enterprises, Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A., all add to the “things going on.’”’ And maybe this is a 
good thing. But this situation is mentioned to list an additional ex- 
planation of why students “don’t seem to find the time any more.”’ 
Of course, parents want their children to be popular socially, to par- 
ticipate in sports, and to take part in plays. 

4. One of our high schools is run on a double schedule, to take care 
of overcrowded conditions. Many of the students stated that in ad- 
dition to homework they “worked at a job.” They go to school in 
the morning and work in the afternoon. 

What would our critics of the outside-reading situation have to 
give us as a remedy for this situation? High-school teachers will glad- 
ly welcome suggestions. One of the remedies is, of course, to have the 
reading done in class. We do that to some extent in our own schools. 
But we cannot give up all our periods to recreational reading. There 
must be time for discussion, sharing experiences, building up back- 
ground, reading poetry, and dramatizing plays. There must be time 
to teach Johnny how to construct a complete sentence. It does seem, 
however, that this amount of free reading in class will have to be in- 
creased. Just how far to go is the question. 


READING TASTES 


Now to return to the answers given to the “three books you have 
enjoyed during the past year.” 

1. Ten years ago the most popular books ran in a rather narrow 
channel. Our recent tabulation shows a range of about three hun- 
dred and fifty different titles from each high school. Evidently our 
students are sampling in a high, wide, and handsome fashion! I 
checked these titles with the National Council Books for Home Read- 
ing. The titles in this guide are well represented on our list. But 
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in addition there are a couple of hundred others. I inquired as to 
whether or not these books are obtainable at our school libraries 
| found most of them are. This arouses the question: Are the Nation 
al Council lists too narrow? Our school libraries are well above the 
average. They certainly would not contain books which are not 
suitable for the students to read. 

2. About 50 per cent of the titles are fairly recent books, the other 
half are the good old standbys. Ramona is listed next to The Rolling 
Years, Treasure Island stands in juxtaposition to Tree of Liberty. 
Isn’t this a desirable thing? After all, why shouldn’t our students 
read recent fiction? 

3. A new influence has crept into the recreational-reading situa- 
tion: the “best seller.” At no previous time has so much publicity 
been given to a certain few books which, according to the booksellers, 
belong in the best-selling class. The Book-of-the-Month Club and 
the lending libraries bring these books into thousands of homes. Stu- 
dents naturally read the books they find at home and that they hear 
their family discuss. Students have always read the books found in 
their homes. Sometimes they belonged to older brothers and sisters, 
who had received them as gifts perhaps. Many times these titles 
were classics. During the last ten years these book gifts are given 
increasingly from the best-seller class. As a consequence, the home 
library, especially in those of younger parents, does not contain the 
older titles at all. Our students are reading My son! My Son! and 
Native Son, for instance. Books like The Rains Came and The Mortal 
Storm are popular choices. The survey ten years ago shows few titles 
of this type. The reading tastes today show an increased sophistica- 
tion and maturity. Students do not confine their reading to books 
for younger people. The earlier survey listed Riders of the Purple 
Sage, Girl of the Limberlost, and Little Women as the three most popu- 
lar books. The first title wasn’t even mentioned in this survey; only 
a few mentioned Gene Stratton Porter’s favorite. Of course Little 
Women is still popular. The fact that only a few listed it means that 
probably most of the girls read it several years ago, when the film 
was released. 

The Call of the Wild, Three Musketeers, Red Knight of Germany, 
Ben Hur, and Jane Eyre—books of this type are still popular. They 
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did not receive so many votes as they did ten years ago. This does 
not necessarily mean that students do not like them. Perhaps the 
students have already read them but not during the past year. The 
fact remains, however, that the choice of books ranges a much wider 
territory now. 7arsan, listed a favorite before, now isn't even men 
tioned. How teachers used to worry over 7arsan and the Zane Grey 
books! Now they seem to be a bygone fad; now the teachers worry 
about The Grapes of Wrath and My Son! My Son! 

Some spots show an undesirable tendency toward mystery and 
detective stories. There is a current fad for such novels. Even good 
magazines publish full-length mystery stories almost monthly. 
Lending libraries feature them largely. The newsstands are full of 
magazines devoted to detective stories of the trashiest type. Who 
can tell the influence exerted by the dozens, almost hundreds, of 
magazines filling every drugstore newsstand? Certainly, that situa- 
tion is worse than it was ten years ago. Community organizations, 
looking for worthy causes to sponsor, may find in this, one ready- 
made to their needs. And the current tendency for respectable 
household magazines to include the so-called complete novel—often 
of the cheapest type—what about it? Certainly, this influence did 
not exist ten years ago. It is amazing that our recent survey listed 
so few titles of the “trashy” type. On the whole, books listed were of 
excellent quality. 

4. The most powerful influence upon our student reading today is 
the movies. The books receiving the most votes are those recently 
popularized by the films. For the most part, this is a good thing. 
The films have revived interest in many of the classics. Pride and 
Prejudice is now a student best seller. Swiss Family Robinson is 
again being dusted off. The House of the Seven Gables is enjoying a 
big run. And Wuthering Heights! In this the movies have been a 
good friend of the English teacher, trying to keep up interest in the 
standard classics. 

However, even greater interest is attached to the best sellers 
which also have appeared in the movies. The most popular books in 
our recent survey follow (of course there may be some students who 
did not actually read the book): Gone with the Wind, Rebecca, The 
Grapes of Wrath, All This and Heaven Too, and The Citadel. 
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Next year the list would probably be different, depending upon 
the films appearing in the near future. What a powerful weapon 
publicity is! Teachers of English cannot stem this tide. They must 
utilize it, turn it to their advantage, produce publicity campaigns 
built around books of their choice. It is time for them to awake to 
this situation. 

5. The next most popular choices on the survey follow: Litile Wom- 
en shares honors with The Mortal Storm. Prester John runs a close 
race with Northwest Passage. Jane Eyre and Drums along the Mohawk 
are neck and neck. Call of the Wild, Seventeen, Tale of Two Cities, 
and Silas Marner follow closely after The Yearling. Oliver Twist and 
Ivanhoe received votes as well as Old Jules and Oil for the Lamps of 
China. “Career” books are very popular, especially the Sue Barton 
series, which had quite a run in one high school. There was a liberal 
percentage of nonfiction. 

It may be well to note again that the survey was conducted in 
September and that most of the titles listed were probably read 
during the summer. If the survey had been taken in the winter, per- 
haps the choice of books might have been influenced more by what 
was then being read in English classes. But that was what we wanted 
to avoid. We wished to know what the students read away from the 
influence of the classroom. Perhaps some reader of this report may 
think that it proves the advisability of having a definite reading list. 
We reply that we might control by such a list books reported upon 
but not books read. In the main we are pleased with the results of 
our survey. A number of situations came to light that will influence 
some of our plans and policies in the immediate future. 

In addition to the influences mentioned above, we have the in- 
escapable background of the changing times. Every home has its 
radio; every family its favorite programs. No one has estimated the 
amount of time formerly devoted to reading which has been dis- 
placed by listening to the radio. The quiet family by the fireside is 
almost a picture out of the past. The automobile has made “going 
places and doing things” the favorite form of recreation. In consid- 
ering the whole picture of recreational reading, the foregoing factors 
cannot be ignored. 




















RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL IN 
EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


THOMAS D. RISHWORTH' 


In a recent survey, Radio and the Printed Page, directed by Dr. 
Paul Lazarsfeld of the Office of Radio Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity, it has been discovered that in spite of emphasis on edu- 
cational broadcasting during the last ten or more years our educa- 
tional programs reach only those who are already educated. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld has chosen to compare radio and the printed page 
for entirely logical reasons. It is unnecessary to point out the im- 
mense significance of serious reading in the educational process. 
Similarly, with the rapid progress of radio during the last twenty 
years, it could be assumed that serious listening might have the same 
effect on our people—provided serious programs are heard! 

To present the problem in another way, radio, if it is to become 
a truly effective educational medium, must attract those listeners 
at lower cultural levels to its serious offerings, for it is these listeners 
who avoid all serious reading on whom radio broadcasting could 
exert the greatest influence. Listeners at high cultural levels, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lazarsfeld, do hear the serious programs, but they 
devote fewer hours to listening, owing in part to their ability to 
afford other activities for their leisure hours. 

We can deduce from this information a new challenge for those 
of us who are charged with the responsibility of guiding the future 
course of radio. As a medium for simultaneous communication with 
the millions who listen daily, radio has an opportunity unequaled 
throughout the history of man for the stimulation of intellectual 
curiosity, the development of appreciation of beauty, truth, and 
goodness, and the inculcation of a sense of participating citizenship 
endowed with rights and duties without which this world as we know 
it cannot survive. Dr. Siepmann’ has called this challenge to radio 
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a “race against time.” Too much of our so-called thinking is muscu- 
lar; too little of it is mental. 

The responsibility for the development of a truly educational 
policy on the radio depends largely on the journalism and the Eng- 
lish teachers, for the best in radio depends on the talents of both 
fields of instruction. The journalism and English instructors have 
much to do with the teaching of discrimination in the use of words, 
both oral and written. They play a more important part in the 
creating of an instinct—if you will—for serious reading, critical read- 
ing. Why can we not ask them to do as much for the development 
of serious and critical listening in the days of youth when habits 
may be most easily acquired? 

Let me give you an example. In Minneapolis we have a voca- 
tional high school for boys and girls. Some four years ago a radio 
workshop was established at Mary Miller Vocational High School. 
It was not a class, a unit in the established curriculum. No credit 
was offered. The students were asked to devote after-school hours 
to the radio workshop, and those who enrolled did so voluntarily. 
Among these young people were beauty-shop operators, bookbind- 
ers, paperhangers, waitresses, housemaids, grocery clerks, theater 
ushers—yes, even a runner-up in the Golden Gloves boxing tourna- 
ment. 

These boys and girls were learning trades, but they were no less 
eager to know something of the arts of speech, music, and literature. 
They began their study of radio with the use of recordings. They 
listened to the best that radio had to offer, recordings of the radio 
plays of Archibald MacLeish, for example. They practiced new tech- 
niques in the use of the school radio system and in actual broadcasts 
presented by local radio stations. They discussed their problems as 
American youth, problems in job-getting, education, social adjust- 
ments, home conditions, propaganda, war. They decided in final 
analysis that American youth had certain rights and responsibilities, 
that opportunity in a nation like ours was not lost merely because 
of the state of being young. They went to the poems of Walt Whit- 
man, Carl Sandburg; they studied Erskine Caldwell’s “I Have Seen 
Their Faces.’’ They read the newspapers and magazines. They were 
concerned over the reports of the Marian Anderson incident at the 
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Lincoln Memorial. They read Adolph Hitier’s Mein Kampf. And 
finally they chose for the theme of their broadcast an article, ‘‘Call- 
ing America,” in the Survey Graphic magazine. The result was a 
half-hour broadcast, “America Calling,”’ which received first honors 
from the Institute for Education by Radio as one of the nation’s 
most distinguished programs of the year. 

The script for this broadcast was the product of the imagination, 
dreams, ideals, victories, defeats, and hopes of a young generation. 
It was written in free verse entirely by the students themselves and 
read by a verse-speaking choir, with musical interpolations by the 
student choral club. 

Here was the radio workshop at its best—as an actual producing 
unit, as a motivating force in the development of interest in the 
several arts associated with radio, as a course in discriminating 
listening. If we are to teach the art of writing, we study the great 
works of literature. If we are to teach the best in journalism, we lead 
our students to the best in newspapers as models for their own news- 
writing. If we are to develop discrimination in listening, we must use 
the classroom as a medium for the serious study of radio production 
as a technical science and of radio as an art. 

The functions of a radio workshop can be divided according to 
their purposes: the teaching of discrimination and the development 
of professional skill in the use of radio techniques in script-writing, 
announcing, acting, and production. A radio workshop can take any 
form dependent on the size and character of the school. There are 
schools equipped with the most expensive types of intraschool broad- 
casting systems—for example, a loudspeaker in every room, a cen- 
tral control board, and an actual studio within the school. There 
are schools conducting their own radio stations, either on the regular 
or “long”? wave bands or on the “short”? wave bands. There are 
thousands of schools equipped with only a single radio receiver or 
with none at all. The smallest rural school can, with some imagina- 
tion, equip its own “studio,’’ using a tin can if necessary as a micro- 
phone. The workshop itself can be either a separate course in the 
curriculum, with credit granted toward graduation; a unit of a 
course in English, journalism, speech, or other related subjects; or 
an extra-curricular activity meeting after school hours. 
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The first function of a radio workshop is to develop familiarity 
with the radio offerings of local and network broadcasts. Through 
assigned listening after school hours and later reports during class 
hours on the program a critical appreciation of radio can be de- 
veloped which should become an important factor in the listening 
habits of these young people as they grow older. It is obvious that 
radio cannot offer everything of value to the classroom during school 
hours. Assigned listening may supplement the work of the teacher 
in many fields: civics, economics, international relations, sociology, 
journalism, literature, music, art, vocational guidance, and others. 
The “University of Chicago Round Table,” “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air,” “Art for Your Sake,” ‘The World Is Yours,” “‘Cav- 
alcade of America,” the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, the Metro- 
politan Opera, ““Meet Edward Weeks,” “Human Nature in Action,” 
and many other features of the National Broadcasting Company’s 
schedule during after-school hours are designed for supplementary 
education of this type. And the wise teacher will not confine her 
assignment to the serious programs alone. She will permit her stu- 
dents free discussion of all types of programs. She will allow them 
to express both likes and dislikes. 

The second function of the radio workshop is the development of 
further analytical powers through the study of transcriptions of re- 
cordings of outstanding programs of the past. Many of radio’s best 
offerings have been recorded for later reference, and schools having 
the necessary playback equipment can tap these resources as a sig- 
nificant factor in providing the necessary background for future 
practical applications of the broadcasting art. The United States 
Office of Education, the networks, many college radio stations, in- 
dependent educational and professional organizations, and your local 
broadcasters have recordings available on either a loan or a purchase 
basis, and if the records are to be purchased the price is always at 
actual cost to the school. This phase of radio-workshop activity 
can be used to train script-writers, actors, announcers, producers. 
lt can supplement the work of the creative-writing class, the history 
class, and a score of others. 

It is assumed, of course, that the workshop is not intended to de- 
velop professional broadcasters. This is the function of the college 
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curriculum in radio plus long and arduous experience in the radio 
studio. The workshop does, however, discover talent which may 
later find its outlet in professional radio. The journalism class in 
high school is not intended to develop journalists by the dozen, nor 
is the radio workshop intended to train actors, announcers, and 
workers in other fields of broadcasting. That it does perform this 
function in many instances can be proved by our experience in the 
Minneapolis High School Radio Workshops. The number of suc- 
cessful workshop graduates actually engaged in radio is very limited, 
but those who have been successful have proved the advantages of 
this early training. 

I am one of those who prefers the broader view of the responsi- 
bilities of the workshop. I should go as far as to say that no budding 
journalist of today is completely equipped unless he knows some- 
thing of news-broadcasting and of the special functions of the news 
reporter for a radio station. Anyone who intends to indulge himself 
in the art of public speaking, whether politician or not, should be 
familiar with the technique of radio delivery. The advent of new 
writing techniques for radio demands of the creative-writing student 
a knowledge of scripts as a special art. The student of international 
affairs must certainly become a critical listener if he is to be in- 
formed. 

These problems necessitate a dual function for the production 
activities of a radio workshop. First, the group must familiarize 
itself with the “gestures” of radio through practice within the school. 
Let the workshop produce programs for school consumption alone. 
If the school is properly equipped, the workshop may well produce 
a daily program of announcements, news, and other features. If the 
school lacks a centrally controlled system, perhaps the public ad- 
dress equipment in the assembly hall may provide a substitute. 
The group may produce an occasional assembly program. 

Most certainly a variety of efforts must be undertaken within the 
four walls of the workshop itself, each student criticizing every other 
student’s work, before any display to a larger public is attempted. 
And no actual broadcast must be permitted until the group has 
proved its right to go on the air. Too many school broadcasts, sup- 
posedly educational, are educational to neither participants nor lis- 
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teners. Similarly, no workshop should receive a hearing on the air 
unless it has something worth saying. Perhaps in the violation of 
these two precepts lies one of the reasons for the limited audience 
Dr. Lazarsfeld assigns to serious programs. 

The fourth function of the radio workshop is the actual produc- 
tion of broadcasts from a local radio studio. We have already 
stressed the need for drastic limitation of this function. However, 
talent can be discovered in these groups, frequently superior in qual- 
ity; and, if these exceptional young people can be allowed to express 
themselves in terms within the realm of their own experience, they 
should most certainly be given an opportunity. Youth has some- 
thing to say, and it should be heard. 

In a completely effective workshop broadcast all the work should 
be done by students—sound effects, musical transitions, acting, an- 
nouncing, writing. If an adult role is included within the script, let 
an adult play the part. Of course, from the larger radio stations it 
is frequently impossible to achieve a complete student production. 
Station regulations require the use of staff members for certain 
phases of the program. When possible, however, the students should 
be permitted as much experience as possible, following adequate re- 
hearsal under adult leadership. 

It is this function of radio, and with in-school programs as well, 
that the co-ordinated activities of an entire school can be used. 
The choice of music and its presentation becomes the responsibility 
of the music department. The preparation of the script is the task 
of the workshop or the English classes. The planning of sound ef- 
fects may well be the work of the manual training department. The 
typing of the script is assigned to the business classes. The choice 
of an announcer may come from the speech department, and the 
actors may be selected from the drama classes. Research work in- 
volves the school library. The material, if not the participants, in 
a round-table discussion may be drawn from the civics, economics, 
or history classes. The journalism class is concerned with the pub- 
licity and promotion of the program. The vocational guidance divi- 
sion may provide the background for an interesting discussion of 
youth employment. The athletic division will, of course, have its 
part to play in an occasional single broadcast or an entire series. 
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The art department provides the posters for bulletin-board announce- 
ments. Radio, as it reaches into all phases of modern life, is a demo- 
cratic function both in and out of school. 

The essential function of the radio workshop in its broadest as- 
pects is the motivation of student effort in all classroom endeavors. 
The workshop teacher will soon discover, if her plans have been 
carefully formulated, that the interests and attitudes aroused in 
her classroom are transferred to other fields. To return to our de- 
scription of the “America Calling” program, this was an experiment 
in motivation. Through the experience gained in writing the ““Amer- 
ica Calling”’ script, these trade students—many of them living in 
relief homes, some of them in two-room apartments with as many 
as seven others of the family—became familiar with Whitman and 
Sandburg and MacLeish. They learned something of music. They 
discussed national and international affairs. They studied the Con- 
stitution of this nation not as a mere document but as an expression 
of their privileges and responsibilities as young citizens-to-be. They 
learned because they wanted to learn. They learned because radio 
offered them an opportunity to be heard. And here it should be said 
that radio of itself possesses a fascination sufficient to stimulate 
creative student work. The fundamental art of the teacher is to 
motivate. With radio the motivator she has an educational tool of 
the greatest significance ready at hand. 

Our original thesis was that radio as a means of mass communica- 
cation can become the great social factor it should be only through 
the masses. It must develop techniques for its serious offerings that 
will hold the masses. With the assistance of the educator it can 
develop an audience for its best programs as a public has been de- 
veloped for the best in books. With the assistance of the philoso- 
pher, the psychologist, the statesman, the teacher, radio can become 
the “greatest show on earth” with millions of literate and intellec- 
tually curious listeners as the chief benefactors. 








COMPOSITION IN THE SHORT SHORT 
H. A. DOMINCOVICH' 


My esteemed colleague, who knows his literature and understands 
his boys and girls, was speaking at a conference of the teachers of our 
English department, in which we were informing one another of what 
each of us was doing and why. Said he, “The best reason I can think 
of for teaching this is that [like it.’”’ Perhaps the best reason for our 
few weeks with the short short story in the twelfth grade is that I 
enjoyed the exercise and that I was able to persuade myself that the 
class did too. 

For the unit (if I may label it so) came almost without calculation. 
After eight weeks of essay, biography, and oration, culminating in 
Burke’s Conciliation with America, and before our usual review of the 
novel, I undertook in a brief interval to share with the senior boys 
and girls some reading that I had been doing in the short story. I 
read aloud a number of stories, preferring those which ran close to a 
thousand words in length, and invited the class after each reading to 
discover with me some elements of the author’s art. As we went on, 
I assigned some stories for home reading, and sometimes I furnished 
comment on authors and on stories which we did not take time to 
read. Our choices came from the Aélantic, Story, Harper's, Collier’s, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and the annual collections of O’Brien 
and the O. Henry Memorial Committee. 

We found that the short short lent itself especially well to study. 
It is a favorite in magazines which our students see; indeed, one edi- 
tor is said to pay as high as four hundred and fifty dollars for a single 
one-page story. It is short enough to allow both reading and dis- 
cussion within a period of forty minutes. The valley which its au- 
thor traverses is so small that the eye of the mind can take in at one 
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sweep the full pattern, and sight in its position every feature of the 
landscape. 

Each story, whatever its length, illustrated of course a number of 
aspects of theme, plan, device; but often we took account of only 
one point or two. We observed background and character-painting 
in Wister Haines’s Remarks: None; character only in J. M. Withe- 
row’s The Test; background chiefly in Walter E. Edmonds’ Death of 
Red Peril, high-school background notably in Erskine Caldwell’s 
Snacker and Maureen Daly’s Sixteen; social cruelty in Scott Wil- 
liamson’s Social Struggle and Malcolm Hofimann’s Fraternity; 
family loyalty in H. E. Bates’s The Ox; childhood experience in 
Michael McLaverty’s The Prophet and Charles Cooke’s Tréumerei. 
Yes, we looked for humor and fantasy, and other items; but my list 
is long enough. Plot we found negligible except as ancillary to other 
elements or as a tangled web to deceive the reader. In the rare in- 
stances in which the writer succeeded in transcending the difficulties 
of plot development within the brief compass of the short story, we 
were likely to make our bow to his smartness and straightway for- 
get what manner of tale it was. 

We paid attention, too, to smaller details: the wedding of rhythm 
and theme in The Devil and Daniel Webster, in Neil Bell’s In the Dark, 
in Dunsany’s The Return; imagery in McLaverty’s The Prophet; the 
symbol in A. W. Smith’s Old Uncle and in H. E. Bates’s The Ox. In 
organization one device especially attracted us—what Clayton 
Hamilton and others call the formula of the geometric proof. The 
writer states his theme at the outset, as one who prepares to demon- 
strate a theorem. At the end he restates the theme, with variation 
framed by the course of his narrative. For example, Dunsany says 
at the beginning of The Return: 

I thought that perhaps you might care to hear a ghost story. An actual 
personal experience, with nothing secondhand about it. A thing that occurred 
actually to myself, perhaps the most personal ghost story that any of you may 
have heard. 

And at the end: 
This is a personal experience. Nothing secondhand, as so often there is in 


such stories.... 


and so on to the final clause, which justifies the opening sentences. 
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Katherine Mansfield does the same in A Cup of Tea: 

Beginning: Rosemary Fell was not exactly beautiful. No, you wouldn’t 

have called her beautiful. Pretty? 

Ending:  Philip....amI pretty? 

By the time we had read some five or six stories in class and about 
the same number out of class, and discussed items such as I have 
mentioned, we began to think of trying our own hand. We aimed to 
keep our writing within narrow limits. 

First, in subject matter. We saw for ourselves what most readers 
would have told us, that a writer tends to have a favorite theme or 
locale for his stories and that frequently he writes out of intimate 
personal experience. His fiction is largely, sometimes by avowal, a 
segment of autobiography. The practice runs in the novel all the 
way from Fielding through Dickens to Thomas Wolfe. As we look 
at the short story we notice that Walter Edmonds stays near his 
boyhood home on the Erie Canal; Wister Haines takes us with him 
to his old job as linesman on the electric railway; Pauline Smith be- 
longs to South Africa; Bates to the grim countryside of the British 
Midlands; Maureen Daly is content to live with her schoolfellows. 
Well, then, we have chapter and verse aplenty for writing out of 
what we have known today or knew a few years ago, instead of pre- 
suming on territory where we might soon flounder in our ignorance. 
The stories about children gave us some good leads back into our 
own past. 

But this reference to our own experience did not mean that we 
were bound to write “‘true confessions.’’ We reminded ourselves that 
life is confused and tangled in a multitude of thoughts and facts 
whose full meaning we seldom understand. The writer of fiction is 
for the time creator and master of a world; he picks the items that 
he wishes; he reads a unity into them; he tries to quicken his reader 
to share his conception of unity. This means that we must put into 
our story ideas and events that belong to the kind of world we 
visualize; we omit those that interfere with our scheme of things and 
try to invest the whole with an aspect of order and purpose that 
promises to appear reasonable to a reader. To this end we may some- 
times give a happy turn to what was in fact unhappy; we are just as 
free to do the reverse. 
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Our second limitation was one of length. In the time which we 
were allowed we could write only a short short, a story of approxi- 
mately one thousand words. We realized that, as with the lyric in 
poetry, there is required in the superior short short story artistic 
power beyond that of longer compositions, beyond the reach of high- 
school craft. On the other hand, a schoolboy or schoolgirl is better 
able to sustain device and pattern and mood within short compass; 
he might aspire at times to excel the poorer short shorts of current 
magazines. 

The third limitation was not always accepted. I encouraged the 
writers to adopt the formula of the geometric proof, merely as one 
way to clarify their themes. Most of those who adopted the formula 
did achieve a tolerable unity. 

Other phases of our discussion were echoed in some of the stories: 
imagery and symbolism and rhythm. The last had been emphasized 
through the co-operation of our French department, which was busy 
with Maupassant while we were reading our selections. The French 
teacher had offered me some written translations of The Dance, and, 
as I read parts to my class, I had invited those who did not take 
French to notice if the diction and rhythm of the English version were 
suitable to the mood and theme. When we came to write for our- 
selves, some showed the effect of the French author. 

Our results? The girls wrote better than the boys. There were 
some good stories, a few good enough to get outside the classroom. 

I believe that the exercise was good for all. Creative writing is 
sometimes an esoteric luxury reserved for boys and girls who are 
supposed to be beyond the smoke and stir of dimmer intellects. In 
our group those who wrote mediocre or poor short stories produced 
work which was for the most part better in fabric and tone than 
their usual themes. 

Our exercise gave confidence and impetus to our other writing, 
and when the time came for commencement papers, a good 40 per 
cent chose to offer revision of their stories or to undertake to write 
new rather than to follow the conventional essay form. 

I like to believe that there were other rewards. Certainly we 
should expect the work of constructing a story to give a fresh view in 
the reading of fiction. But beyond what we may have learned of the 
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lore of books, the task of ordering a fragment of our own lives often 
compelled us to assess our personal philosophies and to recast our 
thought. When a student must marshal ideas for an essay of exposi- 
tion, he engages in an intellectual exercise which may forward his 
skill in abstract thought, or may merely disclose his bafflement to his 
teacher. When he is tempted to return himself to an event through 
which he has lived, to examine again motive and conduct, and to 
reorganize what now seems important in a sensible pattern, he does 
not always slip, like the folk of Dear Brutus, into repeating old error. 
In the concrete situation ideas may take on new light and shed more 
radiance than comes forth from a struggle through the mist of ab- 
stract expression. 

But only the political manager claims everything. No fisherman 
limits his satisfaction by the size of his catch. I remember the aged 
Friend who in our midweek religious meetings used to put to severe 
test the good behavior and dignity of school children by sudden 
bombardments of Scripture texts. One day he broke forth with a 
story. A little boy, he told us, was listening to a guest in his home 
who said, “‘When I was in the West, I stood one day on the top of a 
mountain, and with my rod I cast into the waters of a little stream 
that flowed into the Gulf of Mexico; over to the side I tried a little 
stream that flowed into the Pacific Ocean; over there one that 
flowed into the Lakes.” The little boy, not concerned about the 
Great Divide, was excitedly waiting to evaluate, and when he could 
wedge in his word, he called out, “Yes, but did you catch any fish?”’ 
I omit the sermon that followed. Turning from the temptation to 
evaluate, consult rather the spirit of the high priest of angling: We 
have traversed pleasant meadows and seen silver streams glide 
silently toward their center, the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes op- 
posed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which broke their waves, 
and turned them into foam. We have beguiled time by viewing the 
harmless lambs, some leaping securely in the cool shade, while others 
sported themselves in the cheerful sun, for that time lifted above 
earth. Today we may come back with full creel, tomorrow with no 
worthy prize save our own delight in what we have seen. 











NARRATION RECOLLECTED IN TRANQUILLITY 
THYRA VICKERY’ 


Bernard DeVoto says to beginning short-story writers, ‘“Don’t tell 
‘em; show them!’ Strong men will not weep when you write ‘‘Mary 
missed Bob terribly the day after Labor Day; they had been to- 
gether all summer,” but they may sympathize with “Mary came 
lightly down the stairs. ‘Bob will say I..... ’ She stopped. He 
wasn’t waiting in the doorway. He never would be waiting there 
again.” 

In a sense a teacher of short-story writing must do the same thing: 
not tell her students about character in action, heightening of sus- 
pense, enlivening vocabulary, but show them in class as spontaneous- 
ly and infectiously as she can what fun this experimenting is. Of 
course, if it isn’t fun for her, arousing their enthusiasm will be like 
trying to start a fire without striking the match. 

I remember a teacher who said she didn’t presume to “‘write,”’ but 
she apparently recognized a greater presumption in us for she gave 
out The Only Two Ways To Write a Short Story, and let it go at that. 
I remember another teacher who found a balanced sentence in one 
of my stories and showed me how nicely it rose and fell.? For years 
I relished the sound of that sentence, but, more than this, my re- 
sponse to such cadenced lines as Raleigh’s Epilogue on Death became 
pure joy in the greater success of a fellow-craftsman. 

These things—the joy of creation, a love for manipulating words, 
the recognition of skill in others—justify the teaching of short-story 

Teacher in the highschool at Marshfield, Mass. When the editor remarked that these 
activities are suitable only to the best students in the last year or two of secondary 
school, Miss Vickery replied that she has been conducting some of them successfully 
with average juniors and even with interested sophomores. 


2 The sentence as it might have been marked: 


“Although” -{Though] brave on the battlefield among many, he . 
| » | fany 


better? trembled in the face of death alone.”’ 


j what ? 
Melodramatic? «<——— cliché 
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writing to students who may never write stories again. Other forms 
of composition are certainly not empty of these values, but they 
require much that is beyond the experience of the student and sel- 
dom are immediately attractive to his youthfulness. Then, too, a 
student’s feeling for a story he has written (as for a poem) is stronger 
than for any other assignment in composition. The story is more a 
part of him; he is more sensitive to it. This response is not entirely 
a disadvantage to his teacher. I remember looking dispassionately 
for the grade on most papers but weighing carefully the criticisms on 
stories. I have seen the same reaction in my classes where two sug- 
gestions on creative work are followed for one on another assign- 
ment. 

Because the writer is sensitive to his work, the teacher can win 
him to adventuring further by centering his attention on his own 
small successes. They are the skills he will remember and use after 
the unit is over, not the ability to write a professional story if, in- 
deed, there is any reason for attempting that which can’t be taught. 

Suppose a unit in short-story writing were to be a month long; a 
plan for it might be on this order: 

I. Anticipating the work of the unit by a week or two, the writing 
of a short story is assigned for the last Friday before it is to begin. 
There are several reasons for doing this. (a) Every student has one 
idea for a short story. It may have lain in his mind for a long time; it 
may even have been handed in to someone else a year ago. It is 
fairly static, hard to mold. The student likes his idea as it is; he 
doesn’t yield to suggestion. Or his one idea may be to write a type 
of story he isn’t qualified to attempt: a murder mystery, a court 
romance. In either case let him write his story. If it turns out to be 
the ghost of a good idea, revision may bring it to life; if it is poor, at 
least it won’t walk for a while. With older classes this is a particu- 
larly good device for clearing their minds of solidified material. (6) 
The teacher has a chance to emphasize small points well achieved in 
the student’s work, thus making further class instruction seem per- 
sonal to him. (c) The assignment is due on a Friday so that the stu- 
dents may have their papers by the next class period. Nothing is 
more important than returning papers promptly during a unit of 
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work where each day’s experiment should profit by the preceding 
one. A minimum of time spent grading and a maximum commenting 
is advisable. 

II. The first three weeks of the unit should be spent in experi- 
menting through short exercises with the various techniques of 
creating character, setting, dramatic effect, and in reading widely 
among successful short stories. 

III. The last week can then be devoted to writing a short story: 
one that may be a failure as a complete short story and yet show 
distinct improvement in choice of subject, understanding of back- 
ground, facility with words, love for the medium, delight in skilfully 
transferred emotion, sympathetic introduction of character, or 
needed experience in thinking realistically and, for some, imagina- 
tively. 

Following are a few devices for the experimental period; taught 
contagiously they can be more fun for the teacher than presenting 
even the objective-subjective genitive, and more use to the student 
than learning: “In an indirectly quoted question use the form of 
‘should’ or ‘would’ corresponding to the use of ‘shall’ or ‘will’ in the 
probable answer to the original interrogation if the latter had been 
expressed directly.” 

1. The author's notebook.—To encourage the unskilled, to control 
the lazy, to stimulate the unimaginative, to capture the inspired 
student, let him keep a notebook with daily entries for the duration 
of the unit. He may include: his first story; the title of each story 
read, with a word or two showing whether he would refer to it again 
for its dialogue, plot, vocabulary, or other qualities; an entry for each 
day—an idea, a title, a scene, a character, a bit of dialogue, a 
thematic problem, or a newspaper clipping suggesting one of these 
which he considers possible material for a short story; a small col- 
lection of his best phrases, most effective sentences, unique figures 
of speech culled from his daily exercises; his last short story. 

2. Character —Students can be told what stories are made of, but, 
better than this, they can be shown. Ask three students to suggest 
a character apiece: for example, an elderly woman motorist, a 
young farmer, a girl from a near-by co-educational college. Give 
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space on the board to each character and ask for more details. You 
may have 


Elderly woman motorist: Young farmer: 
bosses people around wants to travel 
is afraid of cows doesn’t like farming 
quotes Shakespeare is timid with girls 
City girl: 


is homesick 
hasn’t been noticed at school 
likes cherries 


In the same manner list their physical characteristics. Select specific 
rather than general and individual rather than typical details. 

One of these three is going to be the first person to enter the story. 
Create a line of dialogue for her or for him, following it with a 
sentence showing the character in action. Ask for student attempts. 
For example: 

“Shoo! Shoo! Nice bossy. Boy! You there, come here!’’ She waved her 
umbrella first at the boy two fields away, then at the placidly approaching cow. 
Her back was to a cherry tree. With one hopeless squeal she threw the um 
brella—and missed. Grabbing a low slender branch, she half-scrambled, hali- 


hauled herself across it. 


For an assigned exercise, let the students try the same thing, 
choosing one of the other two characters. What can this teach 
obliquely? Punctuation of dialogue, descriptive verbs, character 
shown in action, immediate beginning of a story without slow intro- 
duction, need for knowing characters well before you use them, 
explanation of who, where, and what in the first paragraph. 

3. Situation.—-Characters should have lived before the beginning 
of the story. What they, like real people, do should reflect their 
lives. Having identified our three characters, can we find a reason 
for their meeting? What are they in the midst of doing? Again let 
the students suggest. Perhaps these are possibilities: 

The woman motorist is on her way to lecture at the college, but a flat tire 
has led her to cross the pasture for help from the young farmer whose cow 
interferes by coming between her and the road. The young farmer is counting 
on this last harvest to provide him with money to leave the farm. For some 
reason the girl must appear. 
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Finding a reason for the girl’s appearance that concurs with the 
summary of her character may be used as an assignment. This is a 
very artificial situation, but it does draw attention to the “why” 
rather than to coincidence in a story. 

4. Unity—Each cannot be the most important character in our 
story; we must choose one and make it her story or his. Suppose 
that we take the girl. She is homesick, probably because she has 
been unnoticed during her first week of college. Perhaps there has 
been a dance last night at which she was a wallflower. Today she has 
decided to go home without leave and not to return. We see her first 
driving along a country road. Trees of ripe fruit remind her that she 
has left without breakfast. She slows down and stops beside the 
cherry tree in the pasture. 

But this isn’t a short story. It is dull, unemotional, unconvincing. 
We are being told, not shown, her homesickness and her unhappi- 
ness. Suppose we begin while she is riding along. This will give us a 
chance to show where she is and why. What does she see? What 
does she hear? What is she thinking? Wouldn’t she remember bits 
of last night’s dance at the same time that she is aware of the coun- 
try on either side and is hearing the rhythm of the wheels under her? 
For an assignment try the writing of a paragraph that will show this 
clearly and effectively. 

5. Point of view.—There are three points of view commonly used 
by narrators: first person, third person restricted, and omniscient. 
The author who uses the first person becomes himself one of the 
characters. He says: “I saw..... . rer I knew then.” 
Never is there anything revealed except as he saw it, heard it, or was 
told it. The third person restricted is also common. There the au- 
thor sees the action through the mind of one of the characters while 
referring to him as “‘he.”’ He reveals no more of what is happening 
than that character would know. The omniscient point of view al- 
lows the author to act as if he were all-seeing, all-knowing. He may 
tell what is in the minds of several people or what is happening at 
once in several places. For example: 

First person.—There I was perched inches above that waiting animal— 
everyone knows the female of the species can be fiercer than the male—while all 
she could do was laugh herself into a complete case of hysterics. 
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Third person restricted.—Mary reached for another cluster of fruit. The cow 
looked nice lying in the shade of the other side of the tree, she thought. Cherries 
weren’t very filling, but they tasted good. Then she saw the woman up in the 
tree. She couldn’t be turning around on that tiny branch. 

“Well, don’t stand there! Do something!”’ the woman commanded. ‘Call 


, 


that man to get this beast out of here.’ 

Omniscient.—“What a young man he is,’”’ Mary thought, “‘to be a farmer.” 
John, reluctantly crossing the field, almost turned back. Women were strange 
and unaccountable, but pretty girls really frightened him. 

Try describing, as an assignment, a game of bridge or whist, using 
each point of view in turn to narrate the same play. 

6. Plot or plan of action.—Playwrights used to call the entrance 
or exit of an actor the beginning of a new scene because, in that 
sense, the situation had changed. More or fewer characters were 
acting upon one another. Much better than a formal outline is this 
method of planning a story. In every short story there is one scene 
the scene of the climax—that cannot be omitted. Think through 
your story, decide what that scene is, who will be in it, where it will 
occur, and plan to give it the most emphasis. Some authors write 
it first; some write a beginning which they throw away and then 
write it. 

With our three characters, of whom we have made Mary the 
chief, the big scene must be the one in which Mary decides to return 
or not to return to college. Both of the other characters must have 
something to do with her decision or they have no place in the story. 
I remember creating a lovely tramp once; he ate bananas, peelings 
and all; but since he had no bearing on the story, I had finally to 
throw him out. We may have to do that with the woman and the 
cow! 

We know why Mary has left school. For an assignment write out 
what you believe the woman, who is on her way to lecture, would 
advise Mary to do. What would John say? Would they agree? 
Could the scene be an argument between the woman and John with 
Mary siding with the weaker—John? If she did, would she stick to 
her opinion later? Might there be a logical reversal, something of a 
surprise ending? 

7. Presenting characters——A character may be shown through 
action, through speech, through description as other characters or 
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the author sees him. How could you introduce John in the first two 
of these ways? For example: 

In action.—lf he had not moved against the wind, John could have been 
taken fora scarecrow. He leaned his hoe against a fence rail and vaulted over, 
smoothly and so slowly that his straw hat easily remained on his sun-dried hair. 
He thrust both hands into the side pockets of his overalls although he was walk- 
ing fast and this cramped his shoulders. 

In speech.—‘So boss, go ’long.” The cow moved away unwillingly, then 
headed around to follow John to the fence. 

“Thank you,” said the woman stiffly as Mary helped her out of the tree. 
John nodded his head. 

“She’s Jersey, isn’t she?” Mary asked. 

“No.” He looked back for a minute. “Guernsey.” 

“Oh!” He seemed to be waiting for her to say something more. 

“Wait, wait a minute, boy!”” The woman was pointing her umbrella. “I 
have a flat tire. That’s what I wanted you for in the first place.” 

For an assignment, try presenting these three characters in the 
scéne a faire through action, speech, and description. 

8. Describing a character's appearance.—-What is wrong with this 
description of John? 

His shoes were old and covered with dirt. He wore no socks. Blue overalls 
turned up to his knees were fastened by one suspender and a safety pin. His 
shirt had been cut to elbow length and now hung fringed. On his head a crown- 
less straw brim kept his hair out of his eyes by pushing it straight up into the 
air. His face was red and so were his arms. He was short and fat, and puffed out 
his breath when he rose from stooping. 

What would be the first thing that you would notice if you saw 
this man in the field? Probably that he was short, fat, and minded 
the sun. Then that should be your reader’s first impression, too. 
Readers don’t like to be fooled when they don’t expect it and for no 
good reason. An assignment might be an experimental description 
of a character giving the general impression first supported by suc- 
ceeding details. 

9. Revision.—For young students long revision does not seem so 
effective as adequate prevision. To spend time re-writing a poor story 
does not teach short-story writing any better than to spend the same 
time preparing for and writing a better story. Even among profes- 
sional writers there are many who believe this. Revision of class 
exercises and small passages from a long story, however, can often 
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be definitely helpful. Sometimes students working in pairs can sug- 
gest variations in wording of each other’s exercises, or can point out 
where this or that point is not clear to the reader. 

Revision of sentences containing mechanical defects should be 
done as soon after the return of the story as possible. If there is to 
be complete revision of a story, it should have had time to cool 
before the author can be expected to improve it. 

The purpose is not to make short-story writers but, perhaps, 
short-story thinkers, observers, commentators of these students; to 
open the subject to them, not close it; to heighten their awareness of 
their own surroundings; even to help them feel the interplay of char- 
acter, the influence of setting, the plotting of cause and effect in the 
disordered, scarcely realized world they live in. 





A STRUGGLE WITH ORAL COMPOSITION 
DORA E. PALMER" 


My greatest difficulty in teaching oral composition has been to 
get my pupils to want to grow in ability to talk correctly and at the 
same time intelligently. Many were eager to win good marks by 
speaking with correct grammar, but all too few seemed to grasp the 
concept of adding ideas—real ideas—to the oral compositions which 
I demanded frequently of each child. I now believe that there are 
two explanations of this failure to join grammar and a thought. 

There are two kinds of oral composition: formal and informal. 
What I call informal composition consists of the everyday recita- 
tions which all pupils give in all classes. It is easy for the pupil to 
produce ideas in this type, for he is answering a direct question or is 
offering a concrete fact to the discussion. But—and here is the diffi- 
culty—how often does the child become so eager to communicate 
his idea that all rules of grammar are forgotten and the recitation 
comes out in best playground vernacular! I was forced with the 
choice of killing the idea with interrupting and insisting upon a 
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semblance of English or of accepting the idea and filing the error 
for future correction, salving my conscience by believing that the 
next time the results would be better. 

Sometimes they were, and sometimes they weren’t. Daily drill in 
repeating sentences which were examples of the correct usage most 
needed helped immeasurably. I made no attempt to explain in too 
great detail why it was necessary to say something in a certain way; 
I merely asked the child to engrave the correct way into his con- 
sciousness so deeply that even in spontaneous speech the correct 
response would be automatic. 

The first reason for the divorce of ideas and correct speech, then, 
lay in eagerness to “give the right answer” without stopping to 
clothe the oral composition in correct garments. Oral drill in cor- 
rect usage plus grammar lessons helped most to improve that situa- 
tion. 

The second and more elaborate type of oral composition—the 
so-called formal type—consists of the pupil’s efforts to prepare a 
talk or report in his own words and of the presentation of that talk 
before an audience. Here the good results of grammar lessons and 
speech drills were splendidly in evidence, for the pupil had had time 
to organize his sentences beforehand. “I seen it” and “I done it”’ 
were conspicuous by their absence. But—and here is the second 
great difficulty—the speakers were little wooden automatons with- 
out a spark of personality, primly mouthing their vapid utterances 
which contained not a single real idea. 

It took me a long time to realize that the fault was with me and 
not with them. I had failed so thoroughly to give them an idea to 
start with that they were not to be censured because they could not 
produce an interesting, live talk. Accordingly, I tried to devise a 
plan whereby the child would be fired with an idea and would forge 
an interesting talk based on this idea—a talk which would utilize 
the natural imagination of the junior school pupil and his equally 
great love of dramatics and which would be, finally, correct be- 
cause well planned. The result of my efforts is this “Speech Day” 
device outlined below. 

Beginning in January after four months of foundation work in 
grammar, correct usage, diction, and written composition, the class 
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is divided into five or six groups. Each group contains at least one 
excellent pupil, two good students, two fair, and one poor. One mem- 
ber is appointed chairman and is directly responsible with me for 
the success of his group. One day of each week, preferably Friday, 
is designated as Speech Day, and for five or more weeks each group 
in turn prepares the entire oral program for the day. 

On the first day of the week I assign the topic to be prepared. 
For many of my ideas in this line I must offer credit to Miss Agnes 
Barry, of Boston University, who first showed me the importance 
of an engaging subject. The first week, perhaps, the problem is to 
prepare a story prefacing a given last sentence. It would be a dull 
child, indeed, who could not respond to some of these: 

“And so,” concluded the Mother Fish, “never allow yourselves to be fooled 
by a Crooked Worm!” 

“Today of all days to wear my new spring bonnet,” sighed the Crocus to 
the admiring little new shoots of grass. 

“This is the last straw,” said Mrs. Oriole to her husband. 

“Whatever could it have been?” gasped Bill, as they rushed away from the 
haunted house. 


On the second and third days of the week the boys and girls on 
the program work alone, each preparing his own story at home or 
in my room after school. (Someone may suggest at this point that 
the parents could do all the work, but it has been my experience 
that the finished product bears the unmistakable mark of seventh- 
grade imagination.) On the fourth day the chairman of the group 
meets with his committee, also after school, and hears the prepared 
talks. Suggestions are offered by all, and sometimes talks are 
changed, though for the most part pupils assert their independence 
and offer their stories as they have prepared them. At this same 
meeting a device is decided upon for presenting the speeches. Some 
groups use the radio broadcast theme; but, since I stress originality, 
the more adventurous souls prefer to scout for brand new ideas. 

After all this preparation Friday finally comes. My part through 
it all has been negligible, though I make it clear that I am ready 
to give help if a crisis arises. The daily business meeting concluded, 
the student chairman turns the meeting over to me temporarily, 
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and I rapidly pass the marking papers, on which the class is to judge 
the speakers. On the board are five questions on which we mark 
each speaker. These vary with the particular problem assigned for 
the week, but in every case they are designed to cover five different 
phases of oral composition. A typical group might be as follows: 

. Did the speaker seem to be at ease? 

. Did the speaker make himself easily heard and clearly understood? 

. Did the speaker use correct English? 

. Did the speaker hold our interest? 

. Did the speaker stand well? 


mnt Ww NN FH 


I then explain to the class that each question is worth five points 
and that each speaker is to be marked according to the following 
scale: 


5 = Excellent (not Good) 2 = Poor 
4 = Good 1 = Very poor 
3 = Fair o = Complete failure 


The total scores are classified as follows: 


25, 24, 23 = A 17, 16 =L 
22, 21,20=B 15 or lower = D 
19, 18 = C 


The names of the speakers are on the board, and at this point 
the class copies these names neatly on the marking papers. (I use 
these papers as a check on the critical judgment of each pupil when 
the lesson is over and the papers are handed in.) I turn the meeting 
over to the chairman. Usually he will explain briefly what the scene 
is to be and will then conduct the program which he and his com- 
mittee have planned. 

One of the most original plans was one presented by an average 
group, in which the chairman acted the part of a newspaper editor 
and sat at my desk with a quill pen stuck behind his ear! One by 
one the newspaper reporters rushed in from the corridor, full of news 
of human interest (their prepared stories) and told them breath- 
lessly to the editor. He, up to this time glum from lack of news, 
grew positively hilarious and ended by promising all the reporters 
a raise. 

Another group used the fairly obvious device of sitting around 
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a campfire (real wood and red paper) telling stories of adventures. 
The pupils sat on stools so as to be clearly heard. It was a member 
of this group who introduced a “tall story” about a conversation 
he said he had overheard between two birds. The nest had just been 
completed, and the happy couple were laying plans for a house- 
warming. The husband suggested his bachelor friends, Bill Blue Jay 
and Charlie Crow, at which his wife drew herself up to her full height 
and exclaimed: “But, really, my deah, you seem to forget that we 
are the Baltimore Orioles!” 

After each speech the chairman interrupts the program just long 
enough to say: “‘Will you please mark the speaker on the following 
questions?”’ He reads the questions from the board slowly, to allow 
time for his classmates to make their judgments. I find that the 
audience takes its duties very seriously and that in many instances 
the pupils are more exacting than I should be. For purely psycho- 
logical reasons I urge the audience to applaud each speaker when 
he finishes, whether or not the results are as good as we might wish. 

When the program is over and the speakers have been marked 
by the pupils the chairman turns the meeting over to me, and the 
real fun begins. We attempt together to arrive at some satisfactory 
score for each speaker. The pupils do most of the talking, offering 
reasons for the scores, and I step in only to avert some grave mis- 
carriage of justice. With a little guidance, a remark here and there, 
I find that the children are quite capable of arriving at the same 
mark I gave. This part of the oral lesson seems most valuable to 
me, for at this time I discover how many of my previous lessons 
have been learned well enough so that criticism can be offered. All 
feeling of unfair marking is eliminated, for each speaker realizes 
that his mark is a community mark and not the judgment of one 
person. Finally, the actual Speech Day program utilizes both kinds 
of oral composition, formal and informal. Few children will expose 
themselves to the criticism of their fellow-classmates without thor- 
ough preparation. The formal talks promote the use of drama, which 
lifts the pall from “speeches.’’ Most important of all, perhaps, few 
children like to be caught napping by using incorrect English or 
sloppy enunciation while criticizing another’s errors, so that the level 
of informal composition is raised. 
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During the five weeks of Speech Day lessons last year I used the 


following problems: 


I, 
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Completing a story from a given imaginative sentence, usually conversation 
uttered by a character to be placed in the story 


. Prefacing a given conclusion 
. Rules for new and clever group games (the best one later played) 
. Jokes, brought into an anecdote and suggested by an original incident which 


parallels the situation of the joke (I always give an example to make sure 
this problem is perfectly clear) 


. Imaginary autobiographies of inanimate objects 


For one of these programs we were fortunate in being able to 


borrow from our Teaching Aids Department a public address system, 
by means of which my classes were able to broadcast to other Eng- 


lish classes across the corridor. 
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A TRIP TO THE LIBRARY 


On a day when only half the pupils were present and regular work did 
not seem advisable, I decided upon a special program. Without having 
given previous notice, I announced that the group was to receive the 
privilege of spending a whole period in the library. 

The students were not then given questions to look up, or told to read 
this or that, or held to any responsibility other than to “read something.”’ 
There were great numbers of newspapers, magazines, and books in one 
of this city’s largest libraries. The youngsters were to browse around 
unrestrained. 

They were so quiet and orderly that the period seemed to pass un- 
eventfully. The character in the play Grand Hotel would say, ‘‘Nothing 
seems to happen around here.” But I was asked to find out what did 
happen, inside their minds of course; so next day I called for volunteers 
to write a paragraph or two describing the library visit. They did not 
know this request was to come, so their free will offerings were extempo- 
raneous, spontaneous, and sincere. Following are excerpts from the pu- 
pils’ reports (each is from a different individual): 


A. Atmosphere of a Study-Room 
1. “I was greatly impressed by the order and silence prevailing through- 
out the period.” 
>, “IT added to my knowledge of history and fine literature. ‘The surround- 
ings made it very pleasant for me to do my work.” 
B. Activities of Living 

3. “Through the reading of Vogue magazine, one can find out the proper 
attire for school, home, and outside occasions, and act accordingly.” 

4. “In Literary Digest, I read ‘Mile a Minute,’ an essay on bobsledding, and 
learned how to have courage in time of danger; how to be calm and keep 
my balance in tense moments.” 

C. Acquiring a Literary Habit 

5. “Since the term began, I’ve wanted to get my library card out yet never 
seemed to have time. But when we were taken into the library, I took 
out my card and immediately began looking for a book on American 
History, which I then started to read at once.” 
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6. “This was the first time I visited the library this term. It reminded me 
to visit there at least two or three times a week.” 
D. General Information 
7. “I have learned to tap the flowing stream of information instantly with- 
out asking the help of the librarian.” 
8. “An Author described conditions in France at the time of its collapse. 
I could not have obtained these facts without the library because I 
cannot afford to buy the Harper’s magazine in which they appeared.” 
E. Vocational Guidance 
9. “The illustrations in the Ladies’ Home Journal will arouse any art-loving 
person. I extracted a few ideas from it and composed an entirely new 
illustration of my own.” 

This last pupil’s statement stirred my curiosity, so I decided to investi- 
gate. She was a girl of fifteen who drew pictures for her own amusement 
and had a half-dozen with her. They were unquestionably beautiful, at- 
tractive pictures that were worthy of an adult artist. They could easily 
serve as portraits for magazine covers or book illustrations. Although the 
girl was doing this as a hobby, she showed a type of talent which, if culti- 
vated, could lead to success in that field as a lifework. 


[Items 10-14 are brief descriptions of excerpts.] 

ro. After reading an article on the subject, a boy wrote an essay on the glass 
industry and was impressed by the clear and minute directions for mak- 
ing and cutting glass. 

11. Another boy was impressed by man’s skill in constructing machines of 
almost unbelievable accuracy. It was from an article on weights and 
measures in National Geographic magazine. 

12-14. Three boys reported on aviation, some from Popular Aviation maga- 
zine. They discussed not only routine transportation but the impor- 
tance of the plane in the present world-crisis. 

F. Political Ideals 

15. Agirl wrote: “In Time magazine I read an article ‘Speak up for Democ- 
racy.’ I believe I have learned important facts about other govern- 
ments, and after comparing them with our own, I am not only more 
able, but more willing to ‘speak up for democracy.’ ” 


The foregoing are extracts from the written offerings of fifteen pupils 
in five fields of knowledge. If I were to experiment with my two hundred 
pupils and report on them as above, it would undoubtedly reveal excur- 
sions into many more fields of culture than the five just mentioned. 

Some of the excerpts included come from pupils who not only did not 
write, at first, but did not even care to read anything. They preferred 
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to sit and gaze into space. Here is where skilful coaxing and leading are 
needed. Iam sure they were less happy while nursing their boredom than 
they were later while pursuing their newly found activity. For this very 
type of person one of the best possible places in the world is the library. 
It opens new horizons. It shows him “many things in heaven and earth 
undreamed of” in his young, inexperienced, and almost vacant mind. 
Everyone knows what the library does for people of intelligence; but 
it scores another great triumph when it receives the pupil who constantly 
prays to be “‘saved by the bell” that signals the period’s end—who waits 
impatiently for the school day to end, and, most tragic of all, who finally 
is freed from all restraints but does not know what to do with his leisure. 
This pupil who wishes that the day would end—the library can make 
him wish the day had more hours in it. But we must fake (not send) 


this pupil to the library. 
MILTON M. BERGER 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
New York CIty 





BOOK-JACKET POSTERS 

A project recently carried out by a committee of Evanston English 
teachers working in collaboration with the art department and the li- 
brary has stimulated so much interest among our pupils that we are 
prompted to take this occasion to tell other teachers about it. For sev- 
eral years our library has saved the attractive jackets from the new books 
that have been catalogued. Occasionally a few of these covers have been 
used for bulletin-board displays in the library and the corridors, and less 
frequently some of them have been used by English teachers in their 
classrooms. Under this plan, however, the jackets soon became mutilated 
and unfit for further use. A more efficient method of handling them was 
devised by the committee of English teachers at Evanston. 

Three our four hundred of the book jackets that had been collected 
by the librarians were sorted by the members of the committee into forty 
or fifty categories according to pupils’ interests. Each of these groupings 
of five or more titles of books was given a special designation: ‘‘The 
American Scene,” “The Doctor’s Life,” “Transportation and Communi- 
cation, ’’ “Snakes Alive,” ‘‘The World and You,” “‘Novels of Adventure,” 
‘Modern Plays,” “Quest of the Seas,” ‘“Today’s Poetry,” “O Pioneer,” 
“Personal and Social Problems,” “Chemistry and Physics,” “Biographies 
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of Statesmen,” ‘‘Nonfiction Exploration and Adventure,” ‘‘Music,” 
“‘Travel in the Near East,” “The Consumer,” “North and South Amer- 
ica,” “Animals of the Forest,” “‘Revolutionary War Novels,”’ “Historical 
Novels of Greece and Rome,” Journalism,” ““Travel in Spanish America,”’ 
‘The Horse in Literature,” ‘The Orient,” ‘Lives of Authors,” and ‘Dog 
Stories.”” Included among the titles listed under the last-named classi- 
fication were Lewis’ Beowulf, O’Brien’s Silver Chief, Kipling’s Collected 
Dog Stories, Finger’s A Dog at His Heels, Woolf’s Flush, Kantor’s The 
Voice of Bugle Ann, Clarke’s Valiant Dogs, Terhune’s Gray Dawn, and 
Buytendijk’s The Mind of the Dog. Under “The Doctor’s Life’ were 
listed: Young’s Dr. Bradley Remembers, De Kruif’s Men against Death, 
Moriss’ A Woman Surgeon, Hertzler’s The Horse and Buggy Doctor, Cush- 
ing’s From a Surgeon’s Journal, Cronin’s The Citadel, Clendening’s The 
Romance of Medicine, and Haggard’s Devils, Drugs, and Doctors. 

Under those above and similar headings the book jackets were given 
to the art department to be mounted permanently. For this purpose ordi- 
nary poster board was used. These large, heavy cardboard sheets, 
28’’ X 44” in size, may be purchased through any stationery store at 
approximately eighteen cents each. The five stock colors—black, yellow, 
dark green, light green, and tan—provide backgrounds of colorful variety 
for the book jackets. The arrangement of the covers on the posters and 
the printing of the heading for each were undertaken by members of 
junior art classes as one of their projects for the year. Each pupil en- 
gaged in the work assumed responsibility for one of the book-jacket 
posters. Clever marginal decorations were contributed by some of the 
art students. Rubber cement was used in mounting the covers on the 
poster boards. Then two coatings of wallpaper lacquer were applied over 
all to make them dust and moisture proof. At the top of each poster two 
holes were punched and eyelets inserted. The “Book-Jacket Posters”’ 
were then ready for distribution among the English classrooms, where in- 
expensive brass hooks had already been placed so that the posters might 
be prominently displayed. 

Since the ““Book-Jacket Posters” are changed from room to room each 
week, every English class at Evanston will see at least thirty-five different 
and attractive displays during the year. Requests from other depart- 
ments for use of posters pertaining to their particular fields of instruction 
have not been slow in materializing. Individual teachers have utilized 
the posters in a variety of ways. Some have based oral and written dis- 
cussions upon them; others have relied upon silent stimulation. The sig- 
nificant feature, however, is that more books are being withdrawn from 
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the library—and presumably read. At least when one is returned, an- 
other is withdrawn. Through interdepartmental co-operation material 
that in the past has been discarded or stowed away to accumulate dust and 


cobwebs has been put to a useful purpose. 
WILLIAM R. Woop 


EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





TEACHING PLAN FOR JULIUS CAESAR 


I had such success with this teaching plan for Julius Caesar that I 
wish to pass it on to other teachers. Shakespeare is not always easy for 
the students in my rural consolidated school. After two years of dismal 
failure to make my sophomore English class appreciate the Bard, I tried 
the following plan and was rewarded for my efforts by the real interest 
and enthusiasm shown by my students. 

Two days before we were to begin the drama I announced that we 
were going to have a Roman party during our class period. A committee 
of girls from the home economics department was appointed to prepare 
Roman refreshments. This naturally lead to a discussion of Roman cus- 
toms. I suggested several books for reference, among them the excellent 
Private Life of the Romans, by Johnston. Next day we spent the class 
period discussing Roman recreations, food, family life, and famous men 
and women. A previous inquiry revealed that three students of world- 
history had just completed a study of the Roman Empire, and they con- 
tributed, quite naturally, the story of Caesar in the progress of the class 
discussion. 

The day of the party we divided into the rival groups of the Circus 
Maximus by drawing colored slips of paper from a ‘‘Roman Urn,” and 
we had “chariot races,” wrestling matches, “throwing Christians to the 
lions,” hurling the javelin—all party games changed to meet the Roman 
requirements. A most enjoyable feature was a skit given by two of the 
brighter students of the funeral oration in modern “‘slanguage.”’ 

When refreshments—lemonade and sandwiches—were served, the class 
was most critical as to whether the food was that eaten by the Romans. 
One boy even suggested the Romans “had something”’ by eating lying 
down after such exercises! The next day when we began the play, no 


longer were the characters dusty old bores; they had become alive at last! 


HELEN LISMAN 
D1xon CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
Drxon, KENTUCKY 
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“CURRENT EVENT” LABORATORY PROJECT 


What can the school do to help the child become more effective in 
social situations. Since conversation is an important activity of the child’s 
social world, the school can give opportunities for practice in conversa- 
tion. The following ninth- or tenth-grade project begins with the child’s 
interest in the movies, the “funnies,” sports, animals, adventure, and 
introduces him to some of the wealth of the world of literature. Any child 
who attends the movies, listens to the radio, reads newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, will be interested in trying to name five well-known 
present-day examples of each of the fifty items alphabetized below. He 
must read to find some of these items. Informal conversation will follow. 

The project, in addition to providing conversational “‘meat,”’ stimu- 
lates research on the part of the participant. It also gives practice in the 
orderly handling of magazines, books, and other materials usually found 
in libraries. The following items have been used in current-event labora- 
tory projects: 

1. Actors—stage or screen 
. Actresses 
3. Airplane stories—That’s My Story 
4. “All American” authors 
5. Artists—Grant Wood, illustrator of several book jackets 
6. Authors of children’s books 
7. Baseball players 
8. Baseball teams 
9. Biographies 
10. Books (name five you would like to read) 
11. Buildings 
12. Cartoonists—Walt Disney 
13. Children in literature 
14. Columnists 
15. Colors in important expressions—Red Cross, Bluebeard 
16. Composers—music 
17. Deep-sea divers 


18. Dogs 

19. Dramas 

20. Flowers with literary names 

21. Games—Scott’s Lady of the Lake mentions several games 

22. Government projects—New York Times Magazine is good reference for this 
item 

Horses 
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Humorists 
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25. Letters—Daddy Long Legs, Roosevelt’s letters 
26. Literary prizes 
27. Literary prize winners 
28. Magazines of most value to high-school students 
29. Movies 
30. Mystery stories—Out of the Fog by Joseph C. Lincoln 
31. Nobel prize winners in literature 
32. Occupations—new 
33. Operas 
34. Playwrights 
35. People in the “funnies” 
36. Poets 
37. Queer customs 
38. Radio news commentators 
39. Sea stories 
40. Ships—“‘Hispaniola”’ 
41. Slang terms—see new book, Jacoby’s Corners 
2. Slogans—‘‘All the news that’s fit to print” 
43. Sport champions—Glenn Cunningham, Don Budge 
44. Statesmen—Lincoln, Franklin, Washington (recent biographies) 
45. Swords—Sill’s “Opportunity,” The Sword in the Stone by White 
46. Symbols 
47. Tunnels 
48. Writers about animals 
49. Words in the cinema 
50. Words in radio—script, broadcast 


To capitalize the various individualities represented in almost any 
classroom, each group should include as many types as possible. Group 23 
might include Smoky, Pegasus, a race horse, a horse well-known in his- 
tory, and the famous Trojan horse. 


USEFUL REFERENCE MATERIALS 


1. New York Times—Sunday edition (sections: drama, book review, maga- 
zine, sports, news) 

. Book lists and catalogues 

. World Almanac 

. Scholastic Magazine 

Readers’ Guide 

. Programs from broadcasting companies 

. Flower catalogues 

. Comic section of Sunday paper 


ONAN SW NH 
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g. Shelf of interesting books borrowed from library 
10. Copies of some of the new literature books, especially those for Grades VII 
VIII, and IX 
11. Saturday Review of Literature 
Nina M. CLoyp 
FAYETTE HIGH SCHOOL 
FAYETTE, Missour!I 





“THAN LONGEN FOLK TO GOON ON PILGRIMAGES” 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote 


of Geoffrey Chaucer’s Prologue to The Canterbury Tales now has a familiar 
ring and a better appreciation to the members of the senior class of Leets- 
dale High School, Leetsdale, Pennsylvania. The increased interest in the 
study of Chaucer is attributed to the use of Dr. Henry Morgan Ayers’ 
phonograph record with its explanation of the Chaucerian pronunciation 
and the reading of the Prologue. 

The study of Chaucer is introduced by the teacher. Chaucer is pre- 
sented as a genial and friendly human being who was interested in the 
busy workaday world of the fourteenth century much as a warmhearted 
man of the same type would be interested in the twentieth century. Stu- 
dents read historical references for background material and the life of 
Chaucer as presented in books found in the school library and placed on a 
reading table in the classroom. Some of the subjects suggested for this 
extensive reading are medieval life, chivalry, early English customs, four- 
teenth-century travel, Canterbury, London in the fourteenth century, 
Thomas 4 Becket, monks, and friars. Pictures illustrating The Canterbury 
Tales and the life of the author are placed under glass on the same reading 
table and on the bulletin board. 

Using two versions of the Prologue, the differences between the 
Chaucerian language and the modern English translation is noted. Dr. 
Ayers’ explanation of the Chaucerian language is then played on the 
victrola. Students read aloud the Prologue in modern English and com- 
pare it with the Chaucerian form. The Prologue as read by Dr. Ayers is 
then played. The students first follow the modern translation as he reads, 
and then as the record is replayed they compare the original form. Dr. 
Ayers’ comment, ‘““The more time one spends in reading Chaucer the more 
likely he is to be wrong,” gives the more advanced students the courage to 
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read aloud bits of the old script. For those whose interest has been stimu- 
lated further, the translating of a part of ‘“The Legend of Good Women”’ is 
encouraged for extra credit. Additional interest in the use of records was 
noticed when some of the students came into the English room at noon 
hour and after school to replay the Chaucerian record. 

One twelfth-grade boy commented: ‘‘Sometimes I wish that the phono- 
graph had been invented during the time of Chaucer. It would have pre- 
served the dialect of the fifteenth century and perhaps even Chaucer’s 
voice.”” As to the value of records as a medium of instruction, one girl 
drew this analogy: ‘‘Just as a child puts down an old toy for a new one, 
the student’s regular English sometimes becomes monotonous and some- 
thing different seems to give additional interest and enthusiasm.” An- 
other girl caught the beauty of the spoken word and remarked: “I have 
never known that a poem could be chanted or sung. From these records 
I got an idea of how poems are to be read.’”’ The pronunciation impressed 
the XII B boys: “It sounded just like a foreign language, but once in a 
while you would hear a word which was easy to understand.” 

For extensive reading credit some members of the class read additional 
tales in the original form. To those who find it difficult to read the original 
but who wish to read more of Chaucer’s work, translated editions are 
given. One of the translations most used is Translations of Canterbury 
Tales by Frank E. Hill. Other students read poetry selections from early 
English literature of both the pre- and post-Chaucerian periods—‘“‘Piers 
Plowman,” “Riddles, Charms, and Ballads.”’ 

Students interested in art work picture Canterbury pilgrims in pencil 
sketches, in water colors, and in charcoal drawings. Rockwell Kent’s il- 
lustrated Chaucer is of particular interest in this phase of the work. At 
the end of the unit, students write essays and give short talks on some 
phase of Chaucer’s work or life and brief descriptions of the characters 
presented in the Prologue. 

This unit gives opportunities for the appreciation of Chaucer as a man, 
the appreciation of Chaucer as a teller of tales and as a master of the 
intricate French verse forms of the fourteenth century. It presents the 
beginning of the changes in the English language; provides an extensive 
reading program on the levels suited to the student’s reading abilities; 
furthers the development of oral English through class discussions, re- 
ports, and reviews; and stresses advancement in written English through 
essays and descriptions. All this has as its objective the comprehension 
and appreciation of early English poetry. 
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Note.—Dr. Henry Morgan Ayers’ record may be purchased from the National 
Council of Teachers of English ($1.50-$2.00). The Canterbury Tales, Frank E. Hill 
(Longmans); Chaucer and His England, George G. Coulton (Dutton); Prologue from 
the Text of Chaucer’s “‘Canterbury Tales,’’ F. N. Robinson (Houghton); and the Rock 
well Kent edition may be had at most neighborhood bookstores. 


ETHEL VIRGINIA PEASLEE 
LEETSDALE (PENNSYLVANIA) H1GH SCHOOL 





HOW ACCURATE IS YOUR SPEECH?! 

A man’s diction, his verbal address, whether he is in the midst of 
alarms in Moscow, eating tamales in the San Joaquin, plucking acacias 
and gladioli in Honolulu or yucca on the Mojave, watching for the ninth 
wave at Tintagil, or wandering at his ease in Magdalene close, doing a bit 
of research in the British Museum, or pestering the curator with endless 
inquiries about the Elgin Marbles—whatever his horizon, whatever his 
vicinage, his listeners will be harassed if he mispronounces his words. 

Let his speech be brief and succinct. Let him emulate the “exquisite 
veracity of Keats” rather than the flaccid, deracinated style of some of 
our moderns. Whether he be a student in the Lyceum or Bodleian or a 
Romeo ogling his Juliet or piquant Perdita, let him beware, for even in 
romance a plethora of words brings on satiety. Even an Adonis may so 
rouse the choler of his hearers that they will be moved to despicable and 
even homicidal acts which call for condign punishment, or at least a term 
in gaol. 

With a little cerebral activity on the part of the speaker all such 
lamentable circumstances can be avoided and his longevity assured. To 
err may be human, but with an adult group inaccuracies in speech are 
penalized as readily as ribaldry or inebriety. So let him watch his words 
and seek his solace in the homage of the sycophants who will always grant 
precedence to a man who is purposive in speech and whose vocabulary is 
rich in resources. 

NED Beatty BARTLOW 


Hote. DE Soto 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


* This passage contains fifty words commonly mispronounced. Compute your score 
by deducting two for each error. 








CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


One of my classes has been trying to analyze and classify the current 
catch phrase *‘What goes on here?” We feel that it is definitely slang but 
are not sure why it is. Will you comment on the expression? 

m 5. BD. 


Slang it surely is, and a very interesting specimen. The peculiarity of 
the expression is in its syntax. Paradoxically, it contains a present-tense 
verb to indicate a present (momentary) action and is therefore irregular. 
Ordinarily, of course, modern English would demand a progressive verb 
form (What is going on here?), since we have almost dropped the use of 
the simple present tense to indicate an action occurring at the moment 
it is mentioned. The syntax does not inherently make the expression 
slang, but the use of the construction by certain people in certain situa- 
tions has attached the connotation of slang to it. (By the way, the de- 
velopment of the expanded tense forms is traced by Dr. Leah Dennis in 
a September, 1940, PMLA article.) 


In a popular handbook by Kierzek the following occurs: ‘‘Will you wait 
for (not wait on) me if I hurry?” The phrase ‘‘wait on”’ is labeled colloquial. 
It seems to me that the sentence is itself colloquial, making ‘‘wait on’’ per- 


fectly correct. Please give your opinion. 
L. B. B. 


This is a fairly common occurrence in handbooks; you can find ex- 
amples in many of them. Unless the writers have a private meaning for 
“colloquial” (perhaps synonymous with “‘uncultivated’”’) which is not 
recognized by the Webster dictionaries, they are probably guilty of an 
oversight. When looking for examples of colloquial expressions used in- 
correctly (that is, in formal writing), they have picked up examples from 
conversation or informal writing, where the colloquialisms are entirely 
appropriate. In order to make students aware of the usage of wait on, 
the classroom teacher needs, of course, examples of wait on used incor- 
rectly (that is, in formal writing). The sentence cited would surely not 
occur in formal written English; hence wait on should be unobjectionable. 
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Is the practice of italicizing foreign words being discarded? During the 
past year I have seen such words as “‘stuka”’ and “‘blitzkrieg” in magazines 


and newspapers without italics. 
5. 


The general principle of italicizing a word definitely felt to be foreign 
has probably not been changed, but several factors have been operating 
to modify specific applications of it. Newspapers frequently do not have 
italic type; some substitute quotation marks to mark foreign words, but 
even this is awkward in headlines. Another factor is the rapidity and 
frequency of use to which modern newspapers, magazines, and radio 
newscasters subject newly imported words. We have always dropped the 
italics when a word has been comfortably anglicized; today the process of 
naturalization is tremendously speeded up. It is probably safe to say 
that a common war-word goes through a very short period of unfamiliar- 
ity, “foreignness.”’ Furthermore, the two words cited, blitzkrieg and stuka, 
fit easily into the English phonological system; it is easy for the English- 
speaking person to approximate the German pronunciation, and the words 
are not homographs of English words. Words which cannot be pro- 
nounced within English phonology are anglicized more slowly and retain 
italic spelling longer. Thus it may well be that certain easily pronounced 
words are given such wide and immediate use, particularly in headlines 
and over the radio, that they become thoroughly anglicized by the time 
they appear in books and magazines. 


c< 


Lately I have been hearing on the radio the pronunciation “‘’um” as an 
unstressed form of “him.” Is this a new or regional pronunciation? Is it 


cultivated ? 
B. &. 


Apparently it is a new phonetic form; at least J. S. Kenyon does not 
include it in the very extensive list of unstressed forms in his American 
Pronunciation (1935). As to its locale, there is insufficient evidence for 
generalization. (The southerner on the Forum committee has not heard 
it in southern speech but has noticed it in the speech of central and west- 
ern Americans.) The absence of comment in textbooks may mean that 
the pronunciation is very new or that it has not acquired an uncultivated 
connotation. Possibly future comparative speech studies will give us more 


information. 
J. B. McM. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


LITERARY ANNUALS AND MAGAZINES 


Many schools publish literary magazines or annual volumes of the crea- 
tive writing done by their students. Many of the sponsors of these publi- 
cations would be interested to see the work from other schools, and so the 
English Journal and the National Council of Teachers of English have 
agreed to attempt at least a listing of such publications. Every school is, 
therefore, invited to write to Mr. Paul A. Wagner, assistant secretary, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago, giving the name of any publications it issues and describing each 
one in a paragraph of from fifty to one hundred words. For the present it 
is not suggested that each school send in a sample of its publications be- 
cause it is quite possible that the books and magazines would be too 
numerous to be handled. 

If the list, when compiled, is not published, it will be mimeographed 
and sent to each of the schools appearing in it. Since the list is to be made 
up this spring or in the summer, it is desirable that the information be sent 
in before the close of the present school term. 





LITERATURE RECORDINGS 

An announcement of particular interest to teachers of literature is the 
publication and release in April of an album of records entitled Master- 
pieces of Literature, Album No. 1: The Appreciation of Poetry. This album 
marks the first release in a series of literature recordings sponsored by a 
committee of the National Council of Teachers of English and produced 
by the Columbia Recording Corporation. The A ppreciation of Poetry con- 
sists of six ten-inch double records, containing a total of twenty-nine 
poems selected from the most widely used high-school anthologies. The 
poems are grouped to illustrate and teach these aspects of poetry: feeling 
the rhythms of poetry, hearing the sounds of words, seeing the pictures in 
poetry, understanding symbols and images, recognizing the patterns of 
verse, and appreciating great themes. Each album is accompanied by a 
teacher’s manual, giving specific suggestions for classroom use of the 
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poems. The reader is Norman Corwin, distinguished radio author and 
producer. 

The price of the complete album, including the teacher’s manual, is 
$3.50. Orders may be placed with your nearest music store or record-shop. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


John Chamberlain in his column “‘The New Books” in February Har- 
per’s says, ‘‘The Year 1940 was not much fun for a book reviewer.”” He 
suggests that but for a few exceptions writers ‘‘seem too rattled by events” 
to produce anything of lasting worth. A few authors produced thoughttul 
work well seasoned by years of planning and writing, but for each one 
of those there were ten “quickies” purporting to tell the “inside.” Then, 
too, we find it impossible to be rational in reading, writing, or talking. 


Controversy over The Wave of the Future still rages. E. B. White con- 
fesses in February Harper’s that he has read and re-read Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
little book with deep concentration and great restraint. He confesses that 
he is deeply disturbed. Mrs. Lindbergh, he believes, is no more fascist 
minded than he is and does not want a different world. He believes she 
is poetic, talented, and, as we all are, troubled. But he is bothered. Has 
she come close or not close to expressing her feelings? Is she troubled by 
a confusion of loyalties? Mr. White finds Mrs. Lindbergh’s confessions 
very disquieting. 


George Bernard Shaw is a satirist who has relied pre-eminently upon 
an appeal to reason rather than to primitive feeling; he represents the 
satirist as dialectician (Edgar Johnson, “. . . . Shaw: Argument and Cas- 
uistry in Satire,” in Accent, for winter [the article will be included in a 
book entitled An Analysis of Satire}). Like Dickens, Shaw has written 
much of social injustice, but if Dickens may be compared to a bull, 
stamping and goring in rage, Shaw is rather like a matador, and his 
bull is middle-class public opinion. From Dickens, Shaw learned many 
tricks of characterization; he uses names such as Smilash and Mrs. Jelly- 
by, and Sam Weller is never far around the corner from the several char- 
acters like Doolittle, the philosophical dustman of Pygmalion. For Shaw, 
however, the methods which he shares with Dickens are secondary to 
his insolent, high-spirited, flashing argument. In the prefaces as well as 
in the dialogue of the plays his wit and skill in the use of oratorical rheto- 
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ric are effortless. By his ingenuity in construction he is able to arrange 
his argument in a continuous sequence of reversal, surprise, paradox, and 
witty reductio ad absurdum. 

Shaw has said that he learned his art from the great composers, and 
the dialogue of such scenes as that of Don Juan, the Devil, and the 
Commander in Man and Superman is like musical composition in its in- 
creasingly patterned counterpoint. Entire acts and plays are built up 
by thematic contrasts of characters. It is a music of ideas or, perhaps, 
of moralities, as Edmund Wilson has said, and, like Plato, he often rises 
to philosophic drama in which points of view are given life and brought 
into genuine conflict. 

Shaw’s entire career has been a search for a philosophy. At first, his 
inspirations were Henry George and Karl Marx. His early works, such 
as Mrs. Warren’s Profession, obviously serve as criticism of economic and 
social evils from a Marxist point of view. The later plays, like Heartbreak 
House, represent a world empty of the faith necessary to Shaw’s own un- 
selfish and intelligent purpose. The ringing clarity of Shaw in his prime, 
when he wrote of his confidence in the life-force, is not dimmed by the 
fact that in our distraught period his weakening powers are reflected in 
the troubled questionings and despair of Too True To Be Good or On the 
Rocks. 


James Joyce died in Zurich on January 13. When a young man, he 
renounced the smugness, hypocrisy, and treachery which he found in the 
society about him and chose to live in exile, apart from his own country 
and from his fellow-men. Joyce’s negative aloofness, says Samuel Sillen 
in New Masses, February 4, is the culmination of an epoch—the epoch 
of Huysmans, Proust, and Dostoevski, of the poet against society. Having 
decided that the writings of Karl Marx were intolerable, Joyce tried vainly 
to build a unity out of Vico’s cyclical philosophy of history, the aesthetics 
of Aquinas, and the psychology of Freud, but the realities of twentieth- 
century life were too stubborn for him. He did succeed, however, and 
brilliantly, in epitomizing at the point of disintegration the vast failure of 
a civilization. He led the attack against frozen artifices of language. His 
wit, his sensitivity to language, his merciless satire of sham literary styles, 
and his experiments in the treatment of interior monologue have added 
to the techniques of modern fiction. 


Maxwell Anderson has won his popularity by giving a poetic treat- 
ment to his dramatic materials, but his method is contrary to that of 
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most good poets, who reject the poetically conventional in order to ex- 
press experience which is alien to the conventions, as Whitman wrote of 
traffic or Pound of economics (Harold Rosenberg, ‘“‘The Poetry and the 
Theatre,” Poetry for January). Winterset, the most poetic of the plays 
in its Molnaresque fantasy, has genuine inventiveness and even illumina- 
tion. Judge Thayer, wandering through America to argue that in spite 
of everything justice has been done, is perhaps the author’s most subtle 
and completely realized character. Yet the transformation of the prosaic 
material of the play into the poetic is costly. ‘‘Star-wagon” philosophy 
dims the outline of events and opens the door to vague rhetoric and spine- 
chilling vaudeville. In the eleven plays since 1929 there is movement from 
Elizabethan England to contemporary New York, but the movement is 
only a change of scene. Mr. Anderson has failed, while the realistic Amer- 
ican theater has succeeded, to create new types, employing the stock 
queens, thugs, adolescents, etc., familiar in motion pictures. Since he 
poetizes history, he feels no scholarly obligation to it but mixes the col- 
loquial and the formal, the old and the new, in a rhetoric appropriate to 
the Mardi gras float. His message seems to be no more than that dying 
for one’s beliefs is better than the life-in-death of losing belief and that, 
since people do die for beliefs, there is hope. American poetry outside 
the theater could come to life because it was less dependent upon large 
audiences with a provincial demand for great art. Mr. Anderson’s plays, 
however, though sometimes more flexible than their nineteenth-century 
counterparts, belong to the “classical” tradition. The fate of the imagi- 
native tradition in the theater rests less with them than with the arduous, 
if at times pinched and aborted, experiments of modern poetry. 


The eclipse of the reputation of Kipling set in about 1910, when he 
was only forty-five. In a sense he has been dropped out of modern litera- 
ture. But who was Kipling? What did he express? Edmund Wilson in 
“The Kipling That Nobody Knew,” Aélantic for February, finds the an- 
swer to these questions mainly in the effect upon the author of a dreadful 
episode in his early life. At the age of six Kipling was sent with his sister 
to school in England, where he lived in the home of his aunt. Baffled as 
to why their parents had deserted them, the children were terrorized by 
a religious domestic tyrant in the worst English tradition of Dickens and 
Samuel Butler. The mother, when she came to visit the children, saw 
how bad things were, for, as she attempted to kiss the little boy good 
night, he instinctively put up his hand to ward off the accustomed blow. 
A second episode which explains the origin of Kipling’s attitudes occurred 
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during the years when he lived in Vermont with his American wife in the 
early 1890’s. Incapable of sympathizing with the more unconventional 
Americans whom he met, Kipling enraged his rough-and-ready brother- 
in-law until the outcome was a humiliating lawsuit, from which he fled 
to England. 

The early experience gave Kipling a certain sympathy with the neg- 
lected and persecuted, but also a fundamental submissiveness to author- 
ity, and it is this submissiveness which destroys the integrity of the 
fiction. Stalky & Co. is a melodramatic story of a boy’s school, in 
which the conflict between the boys and their tyrannical masters should 
be resolved, but the book does not mount to a real crisis; instead, the 
boys finally recognize that the ragging and flogging they endure are justi- 
fied as training for the military caste which is to govern the British Em- 
pire. Kim is the story of the son of an Irish soldier and an English nurse- 
maid, who grows up immersed in and assimilated to the native life. He 
at first works with the oppressed against the British rulers but in the end 
chooses to become a ranger in the British Forestry Service and must 
henceforth exploit his knowledge of native life in putting down native 
resistance to the British. 

After the American episode Kipling’s bitter animus, implanted by the 
childhood oppression, turned into a generalized hatred of those nations, 
groups, and tendencies which stood toward the dominating authority in 
the relation of challengers or victims. Kipling represents the inverse of 
the man who emerges from an inferior status as the champion of the 
oppressed. He found himself cramped by the stupidity of social inferiors 
and in consequence developed a distrust of all the machinery of popular 
government. For all his exclusions, he laid down the antidemocratic prin- 
ciple of hatred and fear of his fellows. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

The eight-year period of experimentation in which thirty American 
high schools participated was planned in the interests of five-sixths of 
the pupils entering high school who fail to enter college. In Some IJm- 
plications of the Eight-Y ear Study for Secondary Education (Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals for February), Wil- 
ford M. Aikin analyzes in terms of college achievement the results of the 
experimental curriculums developed in different schools. Hundreds of stu- 
dents from the experimental courses were paired with others of the same 
capacity, social status, and local environment who had taken the standard 
college preparatory courses. There was no significant difference between 
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the two types of students in their college grades except that students from 
the six most experimental of the thirty schools excelled. Lack of mathe- 
matics in high school, indeed any particular change in the high-school pat- 
tern, has no demonstrable effect on success in college, with the one excep- 
tion that competence in the use of the English language in reading, speak- 
ing, and writing is necessary to sound college work. 

Interesting differences came out when the special curriculum, or S, stu- 
dents and the C, or comparison students, were measured in terms of their 
life as a whole in college. S freshmen liked organized activities better and 
participated in more activities. The S students were more active in intel- 
lectual hobbies (writing, research), aesthetic experiences, and social life. 
S students, at first, had more trouble with the memorizing required of 
them; the C students had more trouble with organizing their work. In 
evaluating their high-school work S students praised study tools and 
methods of work and C students praised good courses and instructors; S$ 
students frequently deplored inadequacy of training in English composi- 
tion, whereas C students found they had not learned to study properly. 

The conclusion is that the students from the thirty schools have shown 
themselves well prepared for and successful in their college pursuits. 


Teachers have allowed the idea of the American melting pot to prevent 
them from seeing the actual maladjustment which prevails among our 
minority racial and national groups. In order that schools may face and 
help to solve the problem, C. O. Arndt and Ben Shein in “Cultural Plural- 
ism and the School’ (Educational Method, January) urge that teachers 
learn the significant contributions which each racial or national culture 
has made to our own culture and that classroom study take account of our 
plural heritage. The German students may report on the great contribu- 
tion to fiction made by the German novelists; the Russian or Swedish 
student may explain how Russia or Sweden has solved the unemployment 
problem. If the school promotes the values of cultural pluralism by en- 
couraging cultural interaction among the pupils, it will work toward a 
native, emergent culture, fused of various patterns, and it will help to 
prevent the frustration and maladjustment of our minority groups. 


There is a contradiction in high-school dramatics, for although parents 
voice their interest in education and pupil learning, the plays that fill the 
house do very little educating. ‘“Down with Charley’s Aunt!” says Ro- 
land E. Sliker in the Clearing House for January. A good play should rep- 
resent ideas worthy of thought and analysis, which require a studied inter- 
pretation. It should be an experience in the correlation of various essential 
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factors, makeup, lighting, setting, music. Behind the idea it should reflect 
emotions which call for scrutiny. Production should win respect for the 
pupils’ initiative, discernment, and breadth of study, and it should im- 
prove the players in poise, conversation, dress, and power to observe. 
Dead End is provocative, full of ideas. It necessitates understanding of 
the East Side environment and sympathetic understanding of the poverty- 
stricken. It is an opportunity for fine creative work in setting, lighting, 
and many other aspects of staging. Charley’s Aunt, the typical high-school 
play, is empty, superficial in characterization, silly in plot, and quite free 


of demands for an artistic setting. 


Radios in good working order operate on an average of five hours a day 
in ninety-five out of one hundred homes. Such notable educational broad- 
casts as ‘‘American School of the Air” and “‘Great Plays” are a part of the 
curriculum in a growing number of schools, and the public service pro- 
grams of the great networks, which will support almost any subject-mat- 
ter field, provide study material. Teachers trained in radio methods must 
respond to the opportunity. If we English teachers give our pupils an 
intelligent awareness of the wealth of literature which pours daily into 
their homes, we shall take an important step in the democratization of 
literary appreciation.—New Jersey English Leaflet, January. 


A valuable description of a progressive activity program in use at the 
University High School of the University of California appears in the 
University High School Journal for November, 1940: ‘Developing the 
Core Curriculum... .”’ by Robert E. Brownlee. In a forty-page article 
Mr. Brownlee explains the purpose, development, and organization of 
program, with illuminating details of the scope and function of specific 
activities, such as writing and speech. Address the University High 
School, Grove Street at Fifty-seventh, Oakland, California. 


In the Clearing House for February, Sara B. Ashby and F. Melvin Law- 
son describe the procedure by which an all-school program for improving 
reading, writing, and speech was put into effect in the Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia Senior High School. Principals and department heads may find in 
this step-by-step account of the launching of a long-time campaign pro- 


cedures worth borrowing. 


A new journal on the teaching of English in England, English in 
Schools, began publication in the fall of 1939. It contains “‘specimen les- 
sons, articles on the treatment of authors and periods, .. . . and the ex- 
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change of views and experience between teachers of English.’’ The yearly 
subscription rate, for three issues, is five shillings; the address is the 
Sharnbrook Press, Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire. 


Louis Foley in “Good Old American,” Education for January, asserts 
that in the modern period language is much more conservative—i.e., tra- 
ditional, unchanging—than in the past, and that in America the English 
language changes more slowly than in England, despite American innova- 
tions. Americans depart from the English in retaining from Elizabethan 
and older speech such colloquialisms as well at the beginning of a sentence, 
T guess (even the dialect J reckon was at one time employed in good litera- 
ture), sick for ill (current in British usage, sick means nauseated), flap 
jacks, and the full pronunciation of place names and words such as neces- 


sary and circumstance. 


In the schools of Palo Alto, California, a color motion picture was made 
during the spring months of 1939 which has since been shown to thousands 
of people. The picture, two thousand feet in length, was designed to inter- 
est parents in the school program fundamental to the curriculum. Lester 
Burton Sands, who was then superintendent in Palo Alto, gives practical 
instructions for “Producing a School Movie”’ in the School Executive for 
January. Necessary equipment, including camera, lenses, tripod, light 
meter, photoflood lights, etc., as well as a “film editor” costs, at a mini- 
mum, about five hundred dollars. The script should develop a well-defined 
theme, such as “the experience curriculum in the ... . schools,” and it 
should give specifications for all shots, with distances and number of feet 
of film. Teachers may profitably rehearse before the shots are taken, and 
directors may control the whole activity largely by working with the 
script. For title production, the most economical method is to photo- 
graph, on sixteen-millimeter positive film, titles printed on cardboard. 


After the film is edited, it is “‘vaporated’”’—a toughening process which 


reduces the danger of scratching. 


A solution to many of the most difficult problems of school broadcast- 
ing has been worked out at Scranton, Pennsylvania. The chairman of the 
school broadcasting committee and the educational director of station 
WGBI plan the broadcasts, which are recorded in the school classrooms 
or auditorium and then transmitted as evening programs. Thus the pro- 
grams, which are realistic, varied, and ingenious, appeal to large audiences 
and, as recordings, serve for group study, criticism, and discussion in 
school clubs and classes.—F REC, January. 
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The freshman laboratory course in social living and democratic ideals 
of Oakdale Union High School, Oakdale, California, is described in the 
Clearing House for January. Called ““The American Way,” the course is 
taught by four instructors in two consecutive forty-minute periods daily. 


A list of more than one hundred books of vocational fiction for the 
junior high school is included in the current issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, as well as specific suggestions on reading courses for postgradu- 
ates without definite prospects of a college education. 


The January issue of Talks, a digest of addresses broadcast over the 
Columbia network, published by C.B.S., contains a dozen brief articles by 
educators, news correspondents and others on the problems of national 
defense and the war. 


The February issue of Theatre Arts celebrates the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the magazine with articles by such outstanding contributors as 
O’Neill, Lunt, Fontanne, Sherwood, Rice, Oliver, Saroyan, and Wilder. 


What can librarians do in the present crisis? Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, 
who resigned last month as editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin and as head of 
the Public Relations Division of the American Library Association be- 
cause she disagreed with their program of “preparation for war service,”’ 
offers readers a specific plan of action in the November issue of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. Mrs. Rossell proposes methods by which books and li- 
braries may be used “‘as indirect agents not primarily of destruction and 
death, but of valiant, unimpoverished, inextinguishable life.”’ 


From the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., | 
Washington, D.C., may be secured The Commission on Teacher Education, 
a brief statement of the origin and scope of the work of one of its commis- 


sions. 


The American Youth Commission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion (744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) published Next Steps in Na- 
tional Policy for Youth, a statement of a co-ordinated program for local 
and national action on problems of education, health, recreation, and 
employment. 


A pamphlet on the Fundamental Economic Issues in National Defence 
by Harold G. Moulton, is published by the Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Review Index, a quarterly guide to professional reviews for college and 
reference libraries, is a new undertaking of the Follet Book Company, 
1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Edited by Dr. Louis Kaplan of 
Wisconsin and Mr. Clarence Paine of Beloit, the first issue of the /ndex, 
for December, 1940, contains thirty pages of titles and cites reviews in 
sixty different scholarly and professional journals. The subscription rate 


is $3.00 per year. 


A series of twelve one-act plays, ‘“‘America in Action,”’ edited by Her- 
mann Hagedorn for production by school children, is published by Dram- 
atists Play Service Incorporation, 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
at thirty cents each. The heroes are figures of national history such as 
Tom Paine, Andrew Jackson, and Susan B. Anthony. 


Teachers may receive free upon request the issues as they are pub- 
lished of the /’.R.E.C. Service Bulletin, which contains reviews and articles 
on radio education, announcements of meetings and scholarships devoted 
to radio education, and publicity on the work of the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee. Address the Committee at the U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


Know Your School Library, by Nora E. Beust, is the title of a recent 
publication sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education. This study treats 
the functions of the school library, the promotion of its effective use, or- 
ganization and administration, and suggestions for study and discussion. 
The price is five cents. Send to Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Request Leaflet No. 56 and 
give the title. 
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HOW TO READ ANYTHING 


The steel-blue book has at length arrived. Four years separate it from 
the silver volume in the series with the dynamic title, Let’s Read!' In the 
interval have appeared the golden book and the bronze book. Whatever 
may have been the original intention, the four volumes now constitute a 
“reading-guidance program.’’ The continuing aim is to improve the read- 
ing ability of students in junior and senior high school, particularly of 
those who have reading abilities from two to three years below their 
norms. 

How do the compilers hope to realize this laudable purpose? The first 
step has been to garner sheaves of material that is simple in vocabulary 
and sentence pattern yet interesting in content for students of high- 
school age. As reapers reaping early and late, they have bound up pas- 
sages from newspapers, magazines, books, and compositions by students 
in school. To glance at but one field, whole sections of each volume tell 
of dogs, cats, horses, bears, elephants—animals about the home and in 
the wilds. In presenting these gatherings to the pupil the publishers have 
done their part. The text is set in large type, with excellent display of di- 
visions and headings. Many appropriate photographs are reproduced as 
illustrations. Open the books anywhere, and the pages invite you to read. 

Continuously enjoyable material on a diversity of topics enables the 
authors to devise exercises for the skills needed in many kinds of reading. 
Here they focus attention on ability to find the main idea. At a later 
stage they turn the spotlight on how to investigate a problem in the 
social sciences. The analysis of reading skills conforms to the findings 
of researchers. Care has been taken to supply an adequate distribution 
of opportunities for practicing each contributory power. 

To enlist the pupil’s co-operation in self-improvement, various devices 
are introduced. He is directed to draw up an inventory of his abilities 
and to watch his progress in each item. The latest member of the series 


* Let’s Read! Vol. 1: The Steel-Blue Book, Reading for Experience. Pp.x+510. Vol. 
Il: The Golden Book, Growing Up in Reading. Pp. xiiit+-536. Vol. III: The Silver Book, 
Reading for Life. Pp. xix+598. Vol. IV: The Bronze Book, Reading for Work and Col- 
lege. Pp. x+629. 
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to be published reflects increased skill in producing a form that will lead 
to helpful self-appraisal. In fact, the book furnishes three inventories: 
one of twenty-five items for the pupil, a second of thirteen for the parents, 
and a third of twelve for teachers in five different subjects on the pupil’s 
program. If this last inventory succeeds in securing the active assistance 
of all his teachers, a long stride forward will have been taken toward de- 
veloping in the student a general competence in reading. 

A more objective means of estimating reading progress is offered in 
tests. With regard to speed the steel-blue volume differs from its predeces- 
sors in placing greater emphasis on varying speed to suit the reader’s 
purpose. For testing comprehension resort is had to multiple-choice, com- 
pletion, matching, and similar techniques, but they are employed in ways 
that testmakers would be slow to sanction. The multiple-choice tests, for 
example, list only three possibilities instead of four or five. Often the 
right choice is too obvious to call for any judgment. The score on the 
test is arrived at by multiplying the number of right choices to obtain 
a mark—not by standard deviations but on the prevalent school basis 
of 100 as perfect. These exercises must not be thought of a yielding 
dependable measures. Their usefulness resides in the incentive they pro- 
vide for self-appraisal. 

Though the series presents simple materials for retarded readers, the 
aim is not primarily remedial. Reading disabilities are wisely left for 
clinical treatment. The exercises and projects, if carried through earnestly, 
are likely to develop slow and normal readers to their capacities. Con- 
ceivably the series would improve a superior student’s skills in the ele- 
ments of reading which he had neglected. It would be a sad mistake, how- 
ever, to assume that the volumes can do more than start superior minds 
on a harmonious development of reading powers. Selections offering 
larger concepts and devices fostering an appreciation of emotional ele- 
ments and a firmer grasp of organization would be necessary to keep such 
pupils working up to their potentialities. Nevertheless, it is the develop- 
mental value of the training provided by Let’s Read! that makes the series 
a distinctive contribution. It should prove the ally of those supervisors 
who strive to bring nearer the day when every teacher becomes a teacher 
of reading and when secondary-school graduates are prepared to carry 
on the activities of college and civil life in a more competent fashion than 


they can at present. 
DupLEY MILES 
EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL 
New York Clty 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH 

The title of the Wolfe-Geyer series of grammar and composition texts 
is both weak and disappointing; it suggests the fact that English is a 
subject which is usually not enjoyed but ought to be. But after the title 
is passed, the contents of the books prove to be invigorating, challenging, 
and useful. 

Each book is divided into two main parts—composition and grammar 

-and these increase in difficulty from year to year. However, no attempt 
is made to co-ordinate these two parts in order to show how one aspect of 
the study of English grows from or leads to the other. Little real learning 
or increased understanding of the interrelation of composition and gram- 
mar can come from the students’ use of these texts unless the teacher gives 
excellent guidance. 

The material found in all four books is exceedingly good because it is 
based definitely upon student experience and is related to present living; 
it is varied in its content and gets away from the trite material presented 
by most texts. Material like this cannot fail to stimulate student imagina- 
tion and to create in them a desire to write, because writing has been 
made significant. 

The many compositions, illustrative sentences, and paragraphs offered 
in these books are different from the usual unimaginative materials of 
older texts, and the cartoons by K. Alexander are most pertinent and at- 
tract immediate attention; their real humor invites students to look for 
others. It is easy to imagine that these clever drawings alone might be 
the means of helping students to remember the grammar or composition 
principles represented by them. 

Some of the illustrative theme material used as grammar practice and 
most of that used in demonstrating composition fundamentals is based on 
actual work of students. Such material will arouse student interest much 
more than excerpts from adult writings will ever do. The themes illus- 
trate well, definite fundamentals in composition; they constantly bring 
out the social value of one’s writing and furnish a stimulus for real growth 
of interest in facility of expression. The emphasis is upon observation, 
and upon the release of authentic ideas and emotions; the demand for the 
subordination of form to genuineness of expression is a fine contribution 
by these authors. 

The treatment of composition in grammar is very thorough. Student 
interest is focused upon his environment and the people with whom he 
lives, works, and plays; his initiative and independence are fostered by 
the many suggested activities definitely related to his own living. But 
the lack of integration of this total program, the total separation in the 
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text of the grammar and composition sections, destroys much of its real 
value. 

The assignments throughout the texts are varied and challenging; they 
serve to motivate interest in outside projects and definitely aid student 
initiative and independence. They are broad enough to apply to many 
changing situations and serve to emphasize clearness of thinking and 
give an objective approach to present-day problems. The competitive 
grammar games in volumes 1 and 2 are a healthy means of enlivening the 
study of grammar because they promote learning and do not offer a 
reward for it; thus they offset the formal teaching of the subject. In 
grammar the emphasis is placed upon usage, rather than upon rules and 
examples, as in most texts; the activities and practices suggested in this 
section are such as will provide practice in usage, and “practice makes 
perfect.’’ Diagraming is used a great deal, but it is not presented as a 
phase of English to be memorized; it is used for the illustration of gram- 
mar principles, and in my estimation this is the only legitimate use of 
diagraming. 

The inclusion of a book list and the attention given to a program of 
reading found at the end of each text is admirable. However, it is too 
brief, is not woven into the rest of the work, and contains an apology for 
having been included at all. I don’t approve of the point system for out- 
side reading suggested by these texts. Reading must be so directed that 
it fills the needs of individual students, and no point system can ever 
determine what those needs are. The suggested reading lists are good, and 
they do contain a variety of interesting, well-written literature. 

The approach and the point of view of the authors of these texts is in 
harmony with our present educational program; I think teachers will find 
the books challenging because they do present new and stimulating 
material; they should be valuable to students because most of the materia! 
in them is on the student level and thus will make its own appeal. 





JEAN Hoarp 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN YOUTH! 

The outstanding feature of this book is its abundance of practical ma- 
terial drawn from the varied experiences of American youth. The teacher 
who uses this book is relieved of the necessity of finding appropriate sub- 
ject matter through which to present her instruction. If pupils are to 
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profit from the time spent in the English classroom, they must be given 
a type of instruction that is to them meaningful and useful. Especially is 
this true of the non-college-destined pupils, for whom English for Ameri- 
can Youth should have special appeal. 

Among the unique activities and interests presented are: (1) motion 
pictures, (2) radio programs, (3) social affairs, (4) excerpts from magazine 
and newspaper stories, (5) practice in using the telephone and in general 
conversation, (6) letter-writing, using school and social interests, (7) voca- 
tions, good citizenship, good manners, and (8) pictures (real-life scenes). 

The many activities and special features of English for American Youth 
serve to enhance instructional values. The importance of oral English for 
non-academic pupils is recognized and amply provided for through the use 
of discussion, conversation, announcements, introductions, short speeches, 
etc. Attention is given to the development of reading skills and to the 
improvement of speaking through pronunciation, enunciation, posture, 
etc. The technical skills of grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and 
spelling are actually applied to related interests of pupils both in and out 
of school. Written expression, though adequately treated, is, for these 
pupils, properly subordinated to oral expression. 

There are unique devices for word study and vocabulary-building sup- 
plemented by twenty-eight pages on the use of the dictionary. Outlining 
and thinking in paragraphs show the pupil how useful these can be in 
organizing his thoughts; knowledge of the library and how to find refer- 
ence material show him how these can aid in all his studies. 

The authors of this book suggest its desirability for junior as well as 
senior high school use. While it is true that many of the older and more 
mature ninth-grade pupils of the junior high school would profit by the 
use of this book, it doubtless more properly belongs on the senior high 
school level. 

Its adaptation of material to the interests, needs, and aptitudes of 
adolescent boys and girls makes it a particularly desirable textbook for 
that ever increasing number of young people whose formal education will 
probably end with senior high school graduation. 

James S. THISTLE 
Juntor HicH ScHOOL 


WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


*Sarah Augusta Taintor and Kate M. Monro, English for American Youth. New 
York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 550. $1.68. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
To Sing with the Angels. By Maurice Hindus. Doubleday. $2.75. 


‘‘We wanted to sing with the angels 
Now we must howl with the wolves.”’ 


Of this book, Jan Masaryk says: ‘‘It is a living document of our age and an honest 
voice of warning to all freedom loving mankind.” It is not a hastily written treatise 
by a casual sightseer but a sensitive and interpretive story of the people of one repre- 
sentative Czech village, the sufferings and reactions of a fine people as they slowly 
bowed to Nazi invasion. The most shaking episode is the winning and training by the 
Nazis of young Jozhka, son of a German-born Czech who is a bitter foe of Hitlerism. 


Delilah. By Marcus Goodrich. Farrar. $2.75. 


The “Delilah” was a destroyer of the United States battle fleet. The author, for- 
merly an officer in the navy, has had wide and various sea adventures. He spent years 
writing and perfecting this excellent book. The lure of adventure, the fascination by 
which a ship holds her crew, the shore days, and the riotous living by which men on 
board a naval vessel keep up their courage are all woven into this remarkable story of 
a typical vessel and crew of any navy fleet. The scene opens with the vessel patrolling 
the Malay Peninsula, carrying a monk who is to quell an uprising of the Maros. 


Not for the Meck. By Elizabeth D. Kaup. Macmillan. $2.75. 


Martin Lyndendaal, sixteen-year-old Danish lad, comes to America in the stokehole 
of a tramp steamer. At seventy-three he is of sufficient importance and wealth to 
inspire a publisher with a desire to print his biography. He has paled or rivaled Carnegie 
and his clique. He has loved and married a woman with brains and social standing. 
He has three children. Yet as he reviews his life and the America of his day with its 
great industrialists—and robber barons—the reader senses his regret that his material 
success had been greater than his spiritual growth. 


Random Harvest. By James Hilton. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


“ce 


.... Bombs fell at Random.” Much less sentimental than Lost Horizon or Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips, with a clever plot full of suspense and genuine interest, Random Harvest is 
entertaining reading. There are occasional twinges of doubt in the reader’s mind, but 
they are not serious. No reviewer should spoil the book by “‘telling.”’ 


Always the Land. By Paul Engle. Random. $2.50. 


Cantankerous Jay Meyer, old and bedfast from a horse’s kick, reads government cir- 
culars about the New Deal for farmers and fights with his grandson, trained in an agri- 
cultural school, about the A. A.A. and the deterioration of American life. Horses, rather 
than land or farming, are the outstanding theme of the book. There are lurid and un- 
inhibited local color, a restricted background, and no rural graciousness. Jay and his 
whips are delightful and subtle. The city-bred reader may respond to its picturesque- 
ness, but to readers acquainted with farm life the book will seem very superficial. 
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College, Sears Roebuck, the picture show, gasoline, and electrification have brought 
comforts and modest desires for good homes to the midwest farm—facts of which the 


author seems unaware. 


The Million. By Robert Hichens. Doubleday. $2.50. 

This is the clever, ingenious sort of book now holding a special interest for many 
readers; very superior to The Garden of Allah. Mrs. Stevens, already a very delightful 
English lady, grew in animation and unpredictableness when she won a French lottery 
prize and hastened to spend it on a gay season in Egypt. 


Aftermath. By Jules Romains. Knopf. $2.75. 

A new volume in the highly acclaimed “Men of Good Will” series. Some of the char- 
acters in Verdun and previous volumes are carried over. France after the first World 
War is the background, and two attitudes of post-war people are presented: unrest, 
sophistication, and cynicism contrasted with desire for peace and longing for truer 
values. The understanding of Aftermath calls for an acquaintance with preceding vol- 


umes. 


Aunt Elsa. By E. G. Pinkham. Knopf. $1.50. 

Everybody thought Aunt Elsa, living alone so unconventionally in her Salem Road 
house, was ‘‘queer.’’ Her young nephew understood her best, and as he grew older she 
shared with him the secret of her serenity. This is a very delightful little story of a 
personality and should have its significance for each reader. 


Captain Paul. By Edward Ellsberg. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 

The author of Hell on Ice offers a vivid historical novel of which John Paul Jones 
is the very challenging hero. Bickering politicians, blind to their country’s very real 
danger, greedy for wealth and power, delays and speeches, and slow progress in defense 
are in contrast with Captain Paul’s action. Perhaps author and publisher believe this 


to be a “‘timely”’ book. 


Hold Autumn in Your Hand. By George Sessions Perry. Viking. $2.00. 

This Texas author knows the people of whom he writes. Sam Tucker, sharecropper, 
wanted a change—a rest—and he persuaded the landlord to let him farm sixty-eight 
acres of rich land at the river with no overseer and no gang of fellow-workers. Disasters 
—floods, bugs, etc.—did their worst for him, but Sam’s unconquerable soul remained 
steadfast and he had many minor triumphs. At the end of the year he laughed. Sam’s 
grit and the clever phrasing (e.g., Daisy starting to school ‘‘to be doctored for her ig- 
norance’’) make this a very readable book. 


Trading West. By Joseph Hudson Plumb, Jr. Bruce, Humphries. $2.50. 

The author is by birth and rearing familiar with the life of which he writes. There 
is a legendary Mrs. Eye, who is captain of the “Isle of Shoals,” in this plausible colorful 
story of malodorous voyages reminiscent of slave traders and pirates. 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Dutton. 


$2.50. 
In 1918 Burton Rascoe said (and many other critics agreed), ‘‘I am convinced this 
is the greatest novel the war has produced.” It is a story of human frailties, of the 
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nobleness of humanity and its eternal values; a history of France before the Marne and 
an indictment of German policies. “‘Substitute Hitler for Kaiser and the story might 
well have been written today.” 


Short Days Ago. By Renee Brand. Farrar. $2.00. 

This vivid story of a group of outcasts is a challenge to civilization. Men, women, 
and children are dumped upon a bare stretch of unfriendly frozen land between the 
barbed wires of two frontiers. Without food, shelter, or fuel, their unselfishness toward 
one another, the development of leadership, their inventiveness and innate nobility are 
a contrast to the bestiality of the forces responsible for their sufferings. 


The Vanderbilt Legend. By Wayne Andrews. Harcourt. $3.50. 

The story of the Vanderbilt Family, 1794-1940. Commodore Vanderbilt, founder of 
America’s most conspicuous rich family, was the son of a farmer, but his career opened 
when he became a ferryman. He accumulated wealth and power, but it was his grand- 
son’s wife who entered society. This is a very comprehensive account of the family as 
it was built up: the sons and daughters, with their marriages and many divorces; 
palaces and libraries, titles and yachts, stables and horses. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy vindication of the moral effect of inherited wealth is the youthful great-grand- 
son, William Henry, competent governor of Rhode Island. 


The Glass-Blower and Other Poems. By Jan Struther. Harcourt. $1.50. 


A group of short poems by the author of Mrs. Miniver. 


Many a Green Isle. By Granville Smith. Harper. $3.50. 

This jacket statement is quite true: “‘A narrative of personal adventure in the 
West Indies, full of the charm and excitement which come from sharing the unusual] 
experiences of an alert and illuminating mind.” As a travel-book, beautifully illus 
trated, this does indeed give the reader a feel of sharing. The interesting Preface is a 
rhapsody on islands. Utopia was an island, and St. Helena and Lindisfarne. ‘‘One of 
man’s oldest daydreams”’ is life on a self-owned island. 

Pennsylvania: A Guide to the Keystone State. ““American Guide Series.’’ Com- 
piled by Writers Program of W.P.A. Oxford. $3.00. 

Included are maps, excellent photographs, and drawings. There is detailed informa- 
tion for the traveler and sportsman. It is so complete and comprehensive that every 
phase of past and present life is covered. Readers will enjoy it as a chairside book to be 
picked up whenever its various topics appeal to their interests. 


War Letters from Britain. Edited by Diana Forbes-Robertson and R. W. Straus. 

Putnam. $2.00. 

This collection of authentic letters from Britain is representative: there are letters 
from well-known people, middle class—professionals and children. They give a remark- 
ably wide and various interpretation of the British mind and morale. Phyllis Bentley, 
who knows, praises the collection very highly (Saturday Review, February 8) and ex- 
presses her pride in the unanimous determination to ‘‘have the privilege of holding 
up Hitler.” 


The Donkey Inside. By Ludwig Bemelmans. Viking. $3.00. 
A hilarious account, with colorful illustrations by the author, of his exciting and 
venturesome trip through Equador. 
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Autumn Had Wept. By Flaurance Layton Rumry (“Pierrot”). Sangamon 
Press. Chicago. $1.00. 
In a series of appealing brief lyrics, a youthful shut-in here delicately records her 
poetic conceptions of a wide variety of moods and occasions. Many of the selections 
give evidence of true poetic power. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
American English Grammar. By Charles Carpenter Fries. Appleton-Century. 
$2.50. 

The report of an investigation of the grammar of present-day American English, 
with particular reference to differences between social classes and dialects. This study, 
which was financed by the National Council of Teachers of English and supported by 
the Modern Language Association and the Linguistic Society of America, should, along 
with William Craigie’s Historical Dictionary of American English, serve as a sound basis 
for the teaching of the English language in the schools. 


Reading and Pupil Development. Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. $2.00. 

The second volume of proceedings of the University of Chicago Reading Conferences, 
which, in the summer of 1940, dealt with the theme ‘“‘Reading and Pupil Development.” 
The successive sessions studied the problem of growth in interpretation of meaning, 
development of ability to read for different purposes, growth in interest, appreciation 
and taste in reading, evaluating growth in and through reading, and the like. Reading 
as a part of the total development of the child and the role of meaning in reading and 
thinking were given emphasis by the numerous distinguished speakers who addressed 


the conference. 


Modern Techniques for Improving Secondary School English. Edited by Harold 

A. Clarke and Mary P. Eaton. Noble & Noble. $2.50. 

The material for this book on the teaching of English was assembled by a commit- 
tee of the New York Association of Teachers of English from responses contributed 
by teachers in all types of high schools. The volume has both the strength and the 
weakness of a compilation of this kind: its suggestive devices are practical and relevant 
to real teaching needs, but the whole is necessarily lacking in the orientation and clear 
aims which are needed to make the program effective. The many excellent suggestions 
deal with remedial reading, class use of libraries, projects and units in literature, the 
improvement of oral and written composition, teaching the mechanics of English, and 


organizing class instruction. 


Schrammel-Gray High School and College Reading Test: Grades 7 to 12 and Col- 
lege. By H. E. Schrammel and W. H. Gray. Public School Publishing Co. 
$1.50 for 25 copies or 7 cents each in smaller quantities, plus postage. Com- 
plete sample set $0.30. 

A paragraph reading test, measuring reading rate and general reading comprehen- 
sion on the high-school and college freshman levels. Each of the forms is composed of 
twenty-five paragraphs presenting a variety of types of prose. 
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Educational Film Catalog: 1940 Supplement to the Second Edition, 1939. Com- 
piled by Dorothy E. Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith. Wilson. 

This selected, classified list of 511 nontheatrical films, accompanied by a separate 
title and subject index, supplements the main volume published a year ago, which listed 
3,000 films for the three years preceding. A section of the book is devoted to reviews 
of eighty-six books on films, photography, sound recording, and related subjects. 


Proceedings of the 78th Annual Meeting of the National Education Association, 

Milwaukee, 1940. Published by the National Education Association. 

These papers, delivered before the National Education Association and its numerous 
departments, deal with every phase of education in the United States. Although few 
of the papers deal specifically with the teaching of English, many of them set forth 
principles applicable to English and are worthy of careful reading. 


Matching Youth and Jobs: A Study of Occupational Adjustment. By Howard M. 
Bell. Prepared for the American Youth Commission. American Council on 
Education. $2.00. 

The author of an earlier report on the status of youth today—Youth Tell Their 
Story—here describes how school systems and other agencies may contribute to an 
occupational adjustment program for the nearly two million young Americans who 
each year seek to adjust themselves to the eighteen thousand different types of occupa- 
tions available. 


Research in Student Adjustment, Vol. V. Edited by Lawrence E. McKune. Is- 
sued by the English Section of the Southeast Division of the Texas State 
Teachers Association. $1.00. 

Thirty teachers of English and youth counselors have contributed to this, the fifth 
volume, of the English Bulletin of one of the most active local organizations of teachers 
of English in the United States. All the chapters deal with phases of adjustment and 
guidance for the growth of personality. 


Looking at Life through American Literature. Prepared by Nellie May Lombard. 
Published by the Office of the County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 
County, California, under the auspices of the W.P.A. 

A valuable classification supplying title, author, publisher, and year of publication 
of American literature under such centers of interest as health, youth, nature, people, 
leisure, travel, love, careers, and regions of the United States. Copies of this mimeo- 
graphed bulletin may be secured from the Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Division of Secondary Education, Room 404, 240 South Broadway, Los An- 
geles. 


Discussion Methods: Explained and Illustrated. By J. V. Garland and Charles 
F. Phillips. 2d ed., rev. Wilson. 


A description and illustrations of nine types of discussion methods, with an ex- 
tended account of modified forms of each. 
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Growing Up in the Black Belt. By Charles F. Johnson. American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education. (Washington.) $2.25. 

A series of studies of Negro youth conducted concurrently in different sections of 
the United States, this report presents a tragic picture of the insecurity and despair 
of millions of American youth, a picture which, in spite of the objectivity of the data 
and the coldness of the statistical tables, must be poignant and arresting to even the 


casual reader. 


A Bibliography of Secondary-School Journalism. By Edward H. Redford. Quill 
and Scroll Foundation, Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois. 
A comprehensive and annotated bibliography of books and articles dealing with the 
teaching of journalism and the various phases of the management and production of 
student publications in secondary schools. The items are classified under nearly forty 


topical headings 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Adventures in Appreciation. By Luella B. Cook, H. Augustus Miller, Jr., and 

Walter Loban. 2d ed. Harcourt. $1.92. 

A book for the sophomore year of senior high school intended as an introduction to 
literary appreciation and to be followed by more special studies in American and English 
literature and in contemporary literature of both countries. The selections do not differ 
markedly from those found in standard high-school anthologies, but the treatment in 
the section on “‘Questions and Exercises” is completely novel and modern. The editors 
insist that the selections be made to illuminate the human and social situations of the 
present, although the themes are drawn from other ages and other regions than our own. 


Adventures in Reading. By J. M. Ross and Blanche J. Thompson. Standard 2d 
ed. Harcourt. $1.72. 


This reader for high-school freshmen takes account of the new competition that the 
movie and radio, clubs, athletics, and the motor car present for the teacher of reading 
by drawing on these and other fascinating areas for the themes of the selections. The 
organization is chiefly by literary types, although there is some effort to classify the 
short stories according to character, humor, animals, detective stories, and situation 


stories. 


Adventures in American Literature. By Rewey Belle Inglis, John Gehlmann, 
Mary Rives Bowman, and Norman Foerster. Standard 3d ed. Harcourt. 


$2.12. 

A type study of American poetry and prose, notable chiefly for its emphasis upon 
those writers who are characteristically American: Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, Em- 
erson, Lincoln Steffans, John Steinbeck. The novel is properly represented by a reading 
list rather than by a single unit. Some progress is made in reducing the space devoted 
to the essay, which few young people read voluntarily, and in expansion of the space 
devoted to the short story, which is probably the most popular of literary units. 
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Adventures in English Literature. By Rewey Belle Inglis, Alice Cecilia Cooper, 
Marion A. Sturdevant, and William Rose Benét. 3d ed. Harcourt. $2.20. 
Re-experiment in the reorganization of American literature in the hope of appealing 

to the majority of our high-school youth. English literature is still the preoccupation 
of the literary historians. This volume presents in strict chronological order the English 
literary classics from Beowulf to Shakespeare to Milton to Dryden to Johnson to Burns 
to Wordsworth to Browning to Hardy to Galsworthy. A distinguished collection for 
the highest 5 per cent of high-school seniors. 


The Growing Vocabulary. By Archibald Hart and F. Arnold Lejeune. Introduc- 
tion by Oscar H. McPherson. Dutton. $1.00. 

A popular manual for young people seeking to improve their vocabulary. The les- 
sons, which are arranged in order of increasing difficulty, deal with words that are often 
confused, literary sources of words and phrases, American and British idioms, and deriva- 
tions from other languages. 


Shakespeare for Today: A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, 
As You Like It, Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. Edited by Leroy Phillips and 
Mary Major Crawford. Foreword by Ida A. Jewett. World. $1.52. 

The five Shakespearean plays most commonly read in high-school English classes, 
arranged and edited for greater intelligibility to modern youth. Typography, punctua- 
tion, and stage directions have been modernized. Notes to clarify the meaning are sup- 
plied in the margin. 








New Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


The Catalogue of English Speech materials, long 
in preparation by Linguaphone Institute, has now 
been issued and is ready for FREE distribution. 


NEW “ENGLISH” MATERIALS 


PLACEMENT: Junior and Senior 
High School Classes 


1. ANALYTICAL SURVEY TEST IN ENGLISH 
FUNDAMENTALS: Form 1 and Form 2 
(Reliability correlation is .92; correlates .65 with 
English composition marks.) KEY and CLASS 
RECORD SHEET with Directions included in 
each package. 


For the first time a centralized source of recorded 
speech materials in English, covering practically 
every need, is made conveniently available to 
teachers and laymen. 

The comprehensive nature of the catalogue may 
be judged by its departmental classifications, 
which include: 


2. ADVENTURES IN VOCABULARY BUILDING PHONETICS DRAMA 
(Based on the Thorndike Reading List. Experi- PRONUNCIATION PROSE 
soll ony eoniatnedh tee aol (pt alipowar oy set INTONATION DIALECTS 
mental use resultec cn Faisng o class reading lieve CONVERSATION History 
two to four grades.) (KEY available.) AMERICAN AND BRITISH Broapcast ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE BIBLE READINGS 
3. JUNIOR SPELLING (Study Book and Test Book) POETRY CHILDREN’S RECORDS 
CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING Cottectors’ Irems 
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SENIOR SPELLING (Study Book and Test Book) 
(Scientifically developed and organized on the indi- 
vidualized plan. Experimental use showed gain of 
from 56% to 83% in spelling efficiency of every 
student participating.) 


SPECIMEN COPY and PRICES available upon re- 
quest; address Home Office—32 South Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 





HARRISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Columbus Los Angeles 








ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Introduction by W. CaBe.t Greet, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
Editor of American Speech. 


Send for FREE Copy of Linguaphone 
Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


(Catalogue of Language Series of 27 
foreign languages also available) 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


65 R.C.A. Building New York City 

















Il. English Expression 


Activities preceded by careful guidance in a presentation directed 
both at improving students’ fundamental language skills and at 
helping them to use their minds and marshal their ideas. Special 
exercises in thinking. $1.32 


Il. The English Workshop 


Extensive practice in using English through a wealth of activities 
which draw upon all phases of the students’ life in school and out. 
Specific training in observation, imagination, and reflection. 
Fresh and unhackneyed material. $1.32 





JOHNSON - BESSEY - RYAN - McGREGOR - LYMAN 





SENIOR SERIES 


Ill. Working with Words and Ideas 


Not a repetition on a more mature level of what the student has 
learned, but a real blending of thinking, expression, and reading, 


based on the fundamental skills already mastered. $1.48 


IV. English Patterns 
READY IN THE SPRING OF 1941 


Rich opportunity for specialization in the various fields of speak- 
ing and writing with continued instruction for the student in 
thinking and orderly presentation. 
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Prices as quoted are subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston - New York - Chicago - Atlanta - Dallas - Columbus - San Francisco 

















